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IMMANUEL HALTON, THE ASTRONOMER. 
BY OC. H. AND THOMPSON COOPER, ESQUIRES. 


TxeE church of South Wingfield, Derbyshire, contains a mural monu- 
ment with this inscription— 

To the memory of Mr. Immanuel Haiton is this monument erected. He was born 
at Graystoke, in the County of Cumberland, and had his first education at the Gram- 
mar School of Blencowe, in that county, and afterwards was a student in Gray’s 
Inn, from whence he was called into the service of the most noble Henry, Duke of 
Norfolk, by whom he was sent over into Holland, and employed there as an Agent 
Sp his importunate affairs, and at his return served that noble person in the station 
of an Auditor, for the s of twenty years. 

He was a person much employed in Commissions and Arbitrations, where disputes 
of great difficulty and consequence attended. 

he late years of his life were chiefly spent in the Studies of Musick, and the Mathe- 
matics, in which noble sciences he attained a great perfection. 

He married Mary, the daughter of Mr. John Newton, of Oukerthorpe, a person of 
exemplary piety, humility, and other Christian graces, by whom he had issue, six 
sons and four daughters. 

He died at Wingfield Manor(generally lamented), Oct. 31, Anno Domini CIODCXCIX, 
in the 7224. year of his age. Vivit post funera Virtus. 


Arms: Per pale Azure and Gules, a lion rampant Argent, quartering 
Argent, three bars, between as many mullets Gules, impaling Sable, two 
bones in saltire Argent. 

This epitaph has the merit, somewhat rare in monumental inscriptions, 
of conveying much information respecting the person commemorated. 
The following additional particulars will, nevertheless, we hope, be 
read with interest. 

Immanuel Halton was eldest son of Miles Halton, Esq., of Green- 
thwaite Hall, in Greystoke, aud his first wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Anthony Robinson, of Grisdale. He was baptised at Greystoke, 24th 
April, 1628. * 





* “ April, 1628.—24th daye baptized Emanuell the sonne of Mr. Miles Halton, of 
Graystock Towne Head, D~ } , the daughter of Anthony Robinson, of Gris- 
hathone tabla Of Mengrisedal shoemaker, who died 6th December, 1659, and 

nthon inson, 0: i le, shoei er, who di mber, an 
was buried at Greystoke, on the 7th, is supposed to have been the father of Miles 
Halton’s first wife. 

Miles Halton married secondly, Dorothy, daughter of Wiberg. She was 
buried at Greystoke, 26th February, 1696-7, aged 89, having been a widow 44 years. 
For the valuable information supplied by the Parish Registers of Greystoke, and for 
other assistance, we are indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Tho. Lees, 
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Miles Halton was Sheriff of Cumberland, at the time of his death, 
which occurred 16th March, 1652-3. * 

The family of Halton, which is of great antiquity, resided from the 
time of Richard II., at Greenthwaite Hall, situate at the top of the 
village of Greystoke, and to this day popularly called Greystoke Town 
Head. It was sold with other property in Greystoke, by Winfield 
Halton, Esq., to the Duke of Norfolk, in 1795. f 

Immanuel Halton was admitted of Grays Inn, Ist March, 1646-7. 
There is no record of his having been called to the bar. 

In 1660, the Hon. Henry Howard (2nd son of Henry, Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey) and Anne his wife, conveyed to Immanuel Halton, 
John Newton, and Francis Parkes, the third part of the manor of 
Shirland, in Derbyshire, and a third part of all messuages, lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, &c., to the same belonging, in the parishes 
of Shirland, Morton, and South Wingfield, and they parcelled it out 
amongst the several tenants. § 

On 28th May, 1678, the same noble person, then Henry, Duke of 
Norfolk, and Jane, his Duchess, conveyed to Immanuel Halton, Thomas 
Platts, and Michael Williamson, the third part of the manor and lord- 
‘ship of South Wingfield, and of all messuages, lands, woods, under- 
woods, milnes, mines, waters, royalties, franchises, tenements, and 
hereditaments, within the said manor, the hamlet of Okerthorpe, and 
parish of Southwingfield. || 

‘Immanuel Halton’s six sons were: John, who died without issue in 
1740; Timothy; Miles; Samuel, who died without issue ; Timothy, 
who died in 1748; and Immanuel; and his four daughters: Mary ; 
Mary (both died without issue); Rebecca, who was married, but to 
whom we are not informed; and Dorothy, the wife of Oates. 

Of the scientific attainments of Immanuel Halton, the information 
now to be obtained is rather scanty. It is said that the greater part 
of his manuscripts have been lost by neglect. 

The Appendix to “ Miscellanies or Mathematical Lvevbrations of 
Mr. Samuel Foster, sometime publike Professor of Astronomie in 
Gresham Colledge, in London.”—Lond. fo. 1659, contains— 








* On the floor of the south aisle of Greystoke Church, a brass eighteen inches 
square, is thus inscribed in Roman capitals— 


** Milo Haltonvs LVIII. an. natvs. Adsessor comitatvs Cumbr. eivsdemq. Vice- 
comes X liberis beatvs cvris. Reip. Familaeq, pressvs rpetvvm vtriq. desiderandvs 
transitvs exemplvm praebvit XVII kal. Ap. C IOCLIL’ 


This inscription is given, but not quite correctly, in 8. Jefferson’s History and 
Antiquities of Leath Ward, Cumberland. It is not noticed in Mr. Haines’s excellent 
Manual of Monumental Brasses. 

Miles Halton was appointed Sheriff of Cumberland, 12th November, 1652, and Sir 
=a anh Lawson became his successor, 24th March, 1652-3.—Commons Journals vit. 

Fuller’s List of Sheriffs of Cumberland is incomplete. Hutchinson in the list ap- 
pended to his history of the county, erroneously calls Miles Halton, William. 

+ Lyson’s Cumberland, 108. Jefferson’s Hist. and Antiq. of Leath Ward, 369. 


+ Primo die marlij, 1646, Imanu. Halton filius Milonis Halton, de Graystock in 
Com. Cumb. armig. Admissus est in Societate hujus hospitij, die et anno pdict.— 
Admittance Book of Gray's Inn, i. 1021. 

J. Reynolds's Derbyshire nate Addit. 6705, f. 102 b. 
|| Lbed, f. 87. 
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The Extract of a Letter written by Master Im. Halton, from Grayes-Inn, in May 
1650. 


It does not appear to whom the letter, which is on reflexed dialling, 
was addressed. The penultimate paragraph is as follows— 


And to conclude, I shall tell you of an Instrument or Dial for my own use, which 
by one single hour-line designed within a room (and that at pleasure, which will pre- 
vent the soiling of hangings, cupboards, or such things in a room), shall most readily 
give you the hour, and ecteullg (if your room be large), every day in the year. The 
instrument may be of neat use in gardens, being set neer the north side of a wall 
or tower, yet so that the sun may shine thereon, and the reflection be made in the 
shadow. Of this instrument, I have given Mr. Anthony Thompson directions for the 
making it. It is very plain and ready, and the hours upon the sequinoctial naturally 
divide themselves into M4 deg. a piece, and the reason thereof (that is, the demonstra- 
tion) is very apparent. 


To this follows— 


An extract of a letter of a later date, written by the said Mr. Tm. Halton, to his said 
friend, in which he intimates the construction of an instrument for taking of altitudes. 


In the Philosphical Transactions, * is a latin letter from John Flam- 
steed, containing his observations and those of Mr. Townley, and Mr. 
Halton, concerning an eclipse of the sun. 

“The Self-Inspections of John Flamsteed, being an account of 
himself in the actions end studies of his twenty-one first years, written 
at several times by his own hand,” contain the subjoined notice of Mr. 
Halton— 


At Lenten Assizes, 1666, on the Sabbath, after the evening prayers, I was visited 
by Mr. Imanuel Halton, of Wingfield Manor. I had heard of him, and he of me, 
’ formerly, by my cousin Wilson. We being strangers to each other, and not having 
seen one the other formerly, to our knowledge, talked somewhat reservedly at first, 
after, more openly. Amongst other of my papers, I showed him my calculation of the 
aforesaid solar eclipse, which he accounted of more than any other, and desired a 
transcript of it. I likewise showed him a small Canon of natural and artificial Versed 
Sines, which he much commended, and of which I likewise afterwards sent him a copy. 
So we parted at that time with mutual promises of a future acquaintance. Not long 
after he came to town and we met again ; when he promised mea sight of the Richleian 
Tables (which soon after he sent me), composed by Natalis Duret, a Frenchman, more 
laborious, in my opinion, than ingenious—if, at least, those tables be his which he ex- 
~ in that name ; for I suppose they are rather the Rudolphine, reduced and enlarged 

y him. But the prescript to the tables (which is full of various faults, not to be ex- 
cused by the press), I suppose may be wholly his; for the ingenious Kepler could 
hardly be thought guilty of such oversight, or rather errors. However, because the 
introduction was filled with some things I had not seen before, I translated it for m 
own use into English ; and it will be found amongst my papers. However, that 
might not seem to find a fault, and leave it as I found it, I corrected the piece in the 
margin ; and so returned [it] to its master, with thanks for that obliging courtesy. 

Soon after, having occasion to write to him again, to desire him to observe the solar 

eclipse I had calculated, I intimated in my letters that I wanted some solar observa- 
tions. Which, when he understood, he sent me the first tome of Riccioli’s new Alma- 
gest, in Latin, which I joyfully received, because it showed a method of finding the 
sun’s true parallax (by observation of the moon’s dichotomy), which I was very desirous 
of investigating at that time. But more of this hereafter. ¢ 


Flamsteed also alludes to a letter of three sheets, sent from him to 
Mr. Halton on the equation of time, t and in “Historica Narratio Vite 
Mee, ab anno 1646 ad 1675,” written in November, 1707, refers to 
Mr. Halton in these terms— 


Having calculated an eclipse of the Sun, by these tables, that was to happen June 





* A mathematical instrument maker, in Hosier-lane, London. 
+ Vol. xi. p. 662. 
t Baily’s Account of John Flamsteed, 21. 
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22, 1666, I imparted it. to a relation of mine, who shewed it to Mr. Imanuel Halton, 
of Wingfield Manor; who, coming soon after to see me, and finding I was not ac- 
quainted with the astronomical performances of others, sent me Riccioli’s Almagest, 
and Kepler’s Rudolphine Tables, with some other mathematical books, to which I was, 
till then, a stranger. He was a person of great humanity and judgment, a good 
algebraist, and endeavoured to draw me into the study of algebra by proposing little 

roblems to me, which, having not long before made myself acquainted with Euclid, 

gave him geometrical resolutions to; and never troubled myseif with algebra till I 
came to London, where I found every small pretender to mathematics set up for an 
alzebraist. * 
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He also mentions his having sent to Mr. Halton, who approved of 
it, his small latin tract about the inequalities and equations of natural 
days. ¢ 

The letters of Flamsteed to John Collins, contain, as might be ex- 
pected, several allusions to Mr. Halton.{ The earliest occurs in a letter 
dated Derby, Jan. 24, 1669-70. In another dated Derby, Feb. 20, 
1672-3, Flam.steed says— 

With us, Mr. Halton is translating Kinhuysens Moone-Wiser into English, that I 
may have a view of it ; and at Mr. Townley’s request I have lately wrote and sent him 
the History of Maiting. 

In a letter to Collins, dated Derby, Dec. 27, 1673, Flamsteed men- 
tions a late discourse with Mr. Halton, when he was pleased to show 
him a strait-lined projection for finding the hour by inspection, the 
sun’s declination and height being given, but concealing the proportion 
from which it was derived. 

Professor De Morgan has favoured us with the following remarks— 
“Halton is a name which I take to occur in its connexion with 
Flamsteed, and in no other way. No one but Flamsteed appears to 
mention him, and the whole thing seems clear. Halton was the 
wealthy scientific amateur of Flamsteed’s neighbourhood. He shews 
the youth of twenty, books which were no where else in that part of the 
country, as Vlag, and instruments. He lends him books, gives him 
impulse in his studies, and what must be called instruction. After- 
wards he, having lived in Holland, translates Kinkhuysen for Flam- 
steed’s especial use. He is then, in Flamsteed’s eye, a man of great 
radize, which he may have been to older eyes also. But there is no 
record of him except through Flamsteed. To the young man his assis- 
tance and encouragement must have been of the utmost consequence. 
Flamsteed was introduced by him to a higher library than he had 
otherwise access to, just at the right time. This was much and we 
must add that the owner of the books was also fit to guide his young 
friend’s reading. It may easily have been that this assistance had a 
great share in making Flamsteed what he was. Of the grant of ac- 
cess to books we may certainly say that it helped much: of the per- 
sonal assistance, that it made a year’s acquaintance with the library 
as good as two without it. This is all that can be said about Halton’s 
science, and it amounts to a good deal. What more he may have 
been is unrecorded. I have since looked into the papers in Foster's 
Miscellanies. They confirm what I say about Halton. He was very 
well up, but not likely to have made any advance.” 





* Bailey's Account of John Flamsteed, 21. tT Ibid, 26. 





t Ibid, 27. 
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We have been unable to obtain any other information as to Mr. 
Halton’s proficiency in music than is afforded by his epitaph. He is, 
we think, fairly entitled to a place amongst the Worthies of Derbyshire 
(where he long lived and is buried), and also amongst those of his 
native county (Cumberland). This brief notice may, perchance, elicit 
additional particulars respecting one to whom justice has hardly been 
hitherto done. 

In the Parish Register of South Wingfield, is the following entry of 
Halton’s burial—“ Mr. Emmanuel Halton was buried Nov" 2° 1699.” 

We subjoin a few notes touching Immanuel Halton’s brothers and 
sisters. 

Timothy Halton, the second son of Miles, was D.D., Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Archdeacon of Oxford and Brecknock, Canon 
of St. David’s, and Rector of Charlton-on-Otmore. He died 21st July, 
1704, aged 72, having been a considerable benefactor to Queen’s Col- 
lege. There is a portrait of him in the Manor House, Kidlington, 
Oxfordshire, and that, or some other portrait of him, was engraved by 
Michael Burghers, and in the Oxford Almanack for 1762.* 

William Halton, fourth son of Miles, was of Queen's College, Oxford, 
B.A. 1661, M.A. 1664. He was vicar of Probus in Cornwall, 1679-88, 
and bequeathed £20 to the parish of Charlton-on-Otmore, to set the 
poor on work. t 

The fifth son, John Halton, was fellow of the same college, B.A. 1672, 
M.A. 1675, Proctor of the University, 1681, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, 1682, B.D. 1684. 

Mabel Halton, daughter of Miles was buried at Greystoke, 5th 
March, 1707-8. She gave £20 to the poor of that parish.§ 

Dorothy Halton, daughter of Miles, who was of Johnby Hall, died 
28th June, 1719, and was interred on Ist July,t Greystoke. By her 
will, dated 13th April, 1715, she gave £20, the interest to be paid to 
the schoolmaster of Greystoke, for teaching poor children of Johnby. 
She also bequeathed £20 to the overseers of Greystoke and Johnby, 
the interest to be divided yearly between the poor of those townships 
equally. || 

There is a pedigree of the family of Halton, which was originally 
of Lancashire, in Blore’s Account of the Manor and Manor Hcuse of 
South Winfield, p. 78. It is erroneous in one important particular, 
the name of the mother of Immanuel Halton, and additions and cor- 
rections may be made from what precedes and also from J. Reynolds's 
Derbyshire Collections,§ the Greystoke registers, and other sources, 
to the following effect — 


John Halton, grandfather of Miles, was buried at Greystoke, 24th 
November, 1623, and Dorothy, his widow, was buried there, 4th Feb., 





* Macclesfield Correspondence, ii. 93, 106, 155, 160,161, 171. Mr. Halton’s christian 
name oP ears to have been unknown to the compiler of the index. 
+ Noble's Cont. of Granger. i. 95. Wood’s, Colleges, and Halls. Green's Cal. 
Dom. St. Pap. Cha. II. Abp. Nicolson’s Correspondence, 1—6. 
} Charity Reports, xii. 298. | Wallis’s Cornwall Register, 446. 
§ Le Neve’s Fasti, iii. 495, 523. Wood’s Annals, ii. 875. 
|| Charity Reports, v. 141. ¥ Ibid, 141, 142. 
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1633-4, In Blore’s Pedigree, his wife is said to have been Mabel, 
daughter of Will Simson. 

Emanuel Halton, father of Miles, had a son John, who was born at 
Raughtonhead, and buried at Greystoke, 28th June, 1597. 

John Halton, eldest son of Immanuel, married Hanna Holland, 
widow. 

Timothy Halton, fifth son of Immanuel, according to Reynolds, 
married , dau. of Chaloner, of Penrith, Cumberland. 

The wife of Immanuel Halton, sixth son of Immanuel, is called by 
Reynolds, Maria. He had two daughters, Maria and Hannah. 

Immanuel Halton, eldest son of Timothy, was of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, B.A. 1741, M.A. 1743, 

Edward Thorpe, father of Rebecca, wife of the last-mentioned Im- 
manuel Halton, is described by Reynolds, as of South Wingfield, 
yeoman. Mrs. Rebecca Halton died in 1770. 

The Rev. Miles Halton, second son of Timothy, was of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, B.A. 1714, M.A. 1748. In 1779, he gave £100 
towards repairing the damage done to the buildings of Queen’s College 
by fire. 

John Halton, third son of Timothy, died without issue in 1754. 

Salathiel Halton, fourth son of Timothy, was living in 1770. 

Dorothy, Mary, and Arabella Halton, daughters of Timothy, were 
, all living in 1770. Frances Halton, his daughter, died 9th April, 
1811, aged 85, and is buried at Thruxton, Hampshire. 

John Bateman, the father of Anne, wife of Winfield Halton, is 
described by Reynolds, as of Derby, Attorney-at-law. 

Lancelot Greenthwait Halton, was of Queen’s College, Oxford, B. A. 
1784, M.A. 1787. He was rector of Thruxton, near Andover, for 31 
years, and dying 29th March, 1832, aged 69, was buried at Thruxton. 
He married Eleanor, daughter of Alexander St. Barbe, Southampton. 
She died 1796. His son, Lancelot Miles Halton, admitted pensioner 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 17th Feb. 1820, B.A. 1824, became 
rector of Woolhampton, Berks., 1827, and is now living. 

Winfield Halton, eldest son of Imanuel Halton, who was born at 
the Manor House, South Wingfield, in 1760, was of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and subsequently held a Commission in the Army (5th Foot), 
and served with that Regiment in the American War of Independence. 
At the close of that war he left the army, and taking a Commission in 
the Militia of his County and passing through its various ranks, be- 
came Colonel of the Derbyshire Militia in 1812, which command he 
held till his death. He was also a Deputy-Lieutenant, and a most 
active Magistrate in the County. 

He died in August, 1831, having four children, two of whom sur- 
vive him, viz.—a son, Imanuel, the present Vicar of South Wingfield, 
Derbyshire, and a daughter, Isabel Georgiana Harriett. 

Immanuel Halton, son of Winfield, was B.A. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1810, and was incorporated in that degree at Oxford, in 1812, 
as a member of Trinity College there. He became vicar of South 
Wingfield, 1815, and rector of Langwith, Dicikinii 1819, and is now 
in his 80th year. 
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The following were probably of this family. 


John Halton, Bishop of Carlisle, 1292-1324. 

Will de Halton, who acquired a manor in Hethill, Norfolk, 1297.* 

Geoffrey de Halton, Rector of Billingford, Norfolk, 1300. ¢ 

Gilbert de Halton, Archdeacon of Carlisle, 1311. 

Tho. de Halton, Rector of Adele, 1375-91. 

Hen. Halton, Sheriff of London, 1407 ; died, 1415. § 

Joh. Halton, accused of high treason, 1453. || 

Tho. Halton, who died in or shortly before 1553, seized of a mansion 
called Smickergill and lands in Winterburne, Frerehead, and Skipton- 
in-Craven. 

Rob. Halton, created Sergeant-at-Law, 1580. 

Francis Halton, of Sidney College, Cambridge, B.A. 1621, M.A. 
1625. 

Roger Halton, of Jesus College, Cambridge, B.A. 1624, M.A. 1628. 

James Halton, presented by the Earl of Arundel to the rectory of 
Aketon, Cumberland, 1645. ** . 

Joh. Halton, vicar of Clapham, near Settle, Yorkshire, 1804. 

Imanuei Halton, of Magdalen College, Cambridge, B.A. 1813. 

Tho. Halton, of Brasenose College, Oxford, B.A. 1830, M.A. 1832, 
Curate of Liverpool, Chaplain to the Earl of Lonsdale, and author of 
a Historical and Practical Exposition of the Catechism of the Church 
_of England—(London, 12mo, 1843.) Died at Liverpool, 9th Dec., 
1853, aged 47. 

W: Halton, Rector of Branstone, Leicestershire, 1854. 

The arms of Halton are amongst those of other ancient families, in 
a window, placed in Greystoke Church, by Mr. Howard, of Greystoke 
Castle. 

The Haltons, baronets of Samford, Essex, bore the same arms as 
the Haltons of Greystoke, but claimed descent from John Halton, of 
Swavesey, Cambridgeshire, who occurs in 1433, and may have been 
the person accused of treason in 1453. tf 

A family of Halton, seated at Halton in Craven, bore Argent, two 
bars Azure. tf 





Cambridge. 





* MS. Addit. 6670, fo. 236. 
+ Blomefield’s Norfolk, v. 105. t Ibid, 300. § Test. Ebor. i. 156. 
| Stow’s London ed Thoms, 95, 191. 
4 Excerpta Historica, 391. Rot. Parl., v. 265, 451.. Devon’s Exchequer Issues, 
474, 477. Ducatus Lancastrie, ii. 125, x. 272. 
* Lords Journals, viii. 443, 470, 484, 717. 
tt Asto them, see Wetietcten TL 365. Lyson’s Environs, i. — 153, 157, 
158, 548. Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, 239. Lewis’s Tslin m, 75, 243, 
t Whitaker's Craven, 2nd edit. 132. 





































PEDIGREE OF HALTON* (FROM BLORE.) 


Will. de ey of H. C. Lance. and Greenthwayte, C. Cumb._Margery, d. of Ric. de. Knott. 


1346, 19. E. IIT 





| 
2. Ric. 2. Adam H. of Chepi in, Alice, Ahee, 
C. Lance. ob. 9. H. 








| 
John, 1470.— 



































sa ag 
| 
Miles, 1480. 
| | 
John, s, p. James, 1493.—Isab. 
| 
Miles.—Janetta, d. & H. of John. Head, of Raughton, C. Cumb. mar. 1544, Jo 
| 
| 
2. Lane. 4. Peter. 1. John, ob. 1623.—Mabel, d. Will. Simson, Geo. 
3. Anth. 5, James. 
Emanuel, o. v. p. 1610.—Marg. 
| 
Miles Halton, Esq. born—Dorothy, d. of Emanuel. 
1599, Sheriff of Cumber- | — Wiberg. T 
land, & ob. 1652, 
oe) | J 4 | 
2. Timothy, D.D. Imanuel Halton,—Mary, d. of John 3. Miles H.—1. Dor. 2. Marg. | 5. 
4. William, Cler. Gen. ob. 1699, ; Newton,of Oker- of Bolton, | 3. Mabel. marri marri 
5. John, Cler. set. 72. thorpe, Gen. C. Westm. | Lowther. | Merrils, 
4. Barbara. 
| married 
1. John, 2. Timothy. 5. Timothy,_Frances, d. 6. Imanuel._Mary, d. Mary. Rebecca Williams. 
ob. s. p. 3. Miles. ob. 1748. &h. of Tho. lg &h. of J. Macy. m.— 
1740. 4. Sam. Robson. Sare s.p. &Dorothym. Oates. 
8. p. 
| | | 2. | 3. 4. | 
Dorothy. 1. Imanuel Halton, Esq.—Rebecca, Miles Halton, Clerk. John. Salathiel. 
Mary. ob. 17 Feb. 1784. d. of Edw. 
Frances. Thorpe. 
Arabella. 
I 
1. Winfield Halton, Esq.—Anne, d. of John 2. Lancelot Greenthwait Frances mar. 
Bateman, Gent. Halton, Clerk. 
& 
Imanuel, b, 14 Hanna M., A. Francis L. 
July, 1785. 


Ex stemm. penes Rev. L. G. Halton. 


a 


* As many readers of the “‘ RELIQuaRY” do not possess Blore’s History of Wingfield — ra 
[ED 





to on page 61, ante, I here append it for the purposes of reference and correction. 














THAXTED AND ITS CUTLERS’ GUILD. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE E. SYMONDS, M.A. 
VICAR OF THAT PLACE. 


Tue town of Thaxted derives its name, according to Morant, from two 
Saxon words— Dace, signifying “hay,” and stede, signifying “‘a place.” 
Another authority derives it from Theegenestede, whence it was con- 
tracted Thegestede. In Domesday Book it is written Tachstede, 
and in deeds which occur during the prevalence of the Norman-French 
language, Tastede and Tacstede, the names so written probably from 
the Normans not being used to sound the th, and therefore they 
softened it tot. Thegen means Thane, and therefore Thegenstede 
would mean the place or town of a Thane, which this place more par- 
ticularly was, if we may judge from the record of it in the Domesday 
Book, which describes it as consisting of Thane land, without the least 
mixture of allodial or free land. William of Normandy, on the con- 
quest of England, gave Thaxted with other manors to Richard, son of 
Gilbert, Earl of Brion, it having belonged in Edward the Confessor’s 
time to Eluric, a Saxon Thane. It was this same Eluric that founded 
the College of Clare, in Suffolk, and annexed to it the church and rec- 
tory of Thaxted, with Prior’s Hall, now called the parsonage. Richard, 
son of Gilbert, had many other manors given to him by William L., 
and among others Clare, whence he took the title of Earl of Clare. 
His son annexed the church of Clare to the Norman Abbey of Bec, 
and in his son’s time the monks of Clare were removed to the adjoining 
parish of Stoke in the year 1124. The property then came to his 
grandson Richard, who, while in ward to Hubert de Burgh, married 
that nobleman’s daughter, and thereby greatly offended Henry IIL, 
who had provided for hin: another wife, viz., the daughter of John de 
Lacey, Earl of Lincoln ; having received from her father, the earl, 
7000 marks in consideration of his giving his daughter to this Richard, 
Earl of Clare. He was compelled to take her as his wife, the former 
marriage having been dissolved, aud therefore it was not to be won- 
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dered at that his son took part against Henry III. in the wars of those 
times. This Richard settled Augustine friars at Clare, and gave two 
acres of meadow in Thaxted to the Abbey of Tilty. His son Gilbert 
inherited the lands, and as he divorced his first wife, a lunatic, and 
niece of Henry III., and married a younger daughter of Edward LI, 
he gave to his divorced wife the manor of Thaxted for her life, and it 
seems probable that she lived at the place called then, as now, “The 
Park.”* His brother Thomas succeeded, and after many years the 
manor of Thaxted having been divided into four parts, came back to 
the descendants of the Clare family. Thence it came to Richard, 
Duke of York. After his death the honour of Clare, and Thaxted as 
a part of it, being in jointure to Cicely, his widow, was held by her 
till the 10th of Henry VII. At her death it descended to her grand- 
daughter Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and Queen of Henry VII. 
Henry VIII. settled this manor with others on Katherine of Arragon, 
who leased it to Sir John Cutt for her life for the sum of £57 7s. 
The King subsequently granted the same in fee to Sir John under the 
same rent. 

It would seem that Thaxted was connected with great and powerful 
families, and it is very probable that the magnificent church of the 
town was built by their assistance. It is hardly to be believed that 
the inhabitants, even in their most prosperous days, could have raised 
so costly a structure unaided. In the early times Thaxted appears to 
have been a small village. In the time of the Confessor one mill 
sufficed to grind the corn of the inhabitants. With the Normans the 
numbers increased, so that another mill was found to be necessary, and 
by the time of Edward III. there were four or more.t It seems that in 
Henry III's time the cutlers were settled here, and the trade had 
become so considerable that privileges were accorded to the town 
though it had not yet magistrates of its own. Thus at an assize held 
at Chelmsford in 1255, 39 of Henry III., the jury for Dunmow Hun- 
dred returned that the inhabitants of Thaxted refused to pay ward- 
pence, and the Earl of Gloucester (Richard de Clare, father of Gilbert, 
who had married the king’s niece in the same year, to whom reference 
was made above), would not permit the king’s bailiffs to enter in and 
distrain for them. This would show that the place had certain immu- 
nities, and that the king’s officers had no right to enter. It is pro- 
bable that the Earl in thus marrying his son to the king’s niece had 
obliged the king, as her portion was not more than 500 marks, and 
the match therefore would be very much to the advantage of the lady, 
and therefore he obtained of the king a grant of privileges for his town 
of Thaxted. In the register of Tilty Abbey it appears that the Abbey 
of Tilty “being to be put into possession of some rents in Thaxted,” 
an order was obtained from Gilbert de Clare, who had succeeded his 
father Richard in 1262, for his sergeants and other bailiffs of the place 
to give their assistance for the recovery of the same. From this it 
would seem to follow that the king’s bailiffs had no right to enter 





* In an old map there is represented a house near the Park, called Thaxted Hall. 
+ Rent of land in 46 Edward III. was sixpence an acre, and in 34 of same king, the 
wages of a common carpenter, fourpence a day. 
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within Thaxted, but I imagine it was governed by the sergeants and 
officers of the Lord of Thaxted, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
or at least under his protection. 

In a release made about the latter end of Edward I.’s reign, it ap- 
pears that the town was governed by a reve or steward of the manor. 
The release is from John, son of William, who is called Prepositus de 
Taxstede. In the seventh year of Edward III. we find it spoken of as 
a borough. This is to be seen in the early court rolls, and is the first 
mention of it as a borough. In the reign of Philip and Mary mention 
is made of its having been an ancient borough, and “hath had in it, 
beyond the memory of man, a mayor and other officers, ministers, &c., 
and hath been endowed with diverse liberties, franchises, privileges, 
and jurisdictions, and so hath been used and accounted time out of 
mind.” This expression would lead us to suppose that from Richard 
IL.’s time at least, if not before, it had been a borough with various 
rights and privileges. But it was in the reign of Edward III. that 
the town arrived at the summit of its prosperity. The cutlers were 
then formed into a company or mercantile guild, which was, as it hath 
been observed, after the Normans came in, a constant attendant on 
boroughs. A warden was at the head, and the cutlers in that capacity 
compounded with the lady of the manor for their works. Some idea 
may be gained of the extent of the trade from the number of branches 
of it; thus there were blacksmiths, grinders, carvers, hafters, gold- 
beaters, sheathers, furbishers, and cutlers. There is a hamlet now, 
about a mile from the town, called Cutlers’-green ; remains of forges 
have been occasionally found, and the tradition is that there were 
houses along the road which leads from the town to the green. On 
this road and very near the town are a few cottages and some farm 
buildings ; these still go by the name of “The Borough.” Remains 
of forges have been seen in other parts, all which things tend to con- 
firm what indeed there is little doubt of—the former trade and pros- 
perity of the place. In the time of Henry VII. the trade began to 
fail, probably from the want of fuel, and before the end of the suc- 
ceeding reign it was gone, and the inhabitants reduced very consider- 
ably ; yet at the time of the dissolution of chantries, &c., it appears 
from a certificate relating to one at Thaxted “that this towne was then 
a great and populous towne, and a markett and thoroughfare towne, 
having in yt by estimation about the number of 800 houseling people.” 

In the second and third of Philip and Mary a new charter was ob- 
tained, it would seem, with the hope of doing so much for the place 
that the trade of the cutlers might revive. The charter speaks of the 
borough having come to great ruin and decay by reason of the great 
poverty and necessity in the same, and in order that it may the better 
sustain the charges, burdens, &c., it was constituted an whole and only 
borough of itself, by the name of the major bailiffs and commonalty of 
Thaxted, none but freemen to trade in the same ; the inhabitants to 
be free throughout England from prestation,* custom, pontage, pyrage, 
amorage, and morgage ; the market day to be on Friday ; two fairs to 





* Prestation.—Purveyance money. 
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be held, one on the Sunday after Ascension-day, the other on the feast 
of St. Lawrence. During these fairs is to be held a court of pypholder* 
for rapid justice ; also was established a court of record, in which pleas 
personal may be heard where the sum extends not to £10. The same 
corporation was entitled to all tolls, pyrage, fallage, and pontage, with 
all other free liberties, customs, fines, &c., growing from the said fairs 
and markets, paying yearly to the crown the sum of 20s. Further 
the said mayor and _ bailiffs had power to grant a grammar school, to 
make orders concerning the same, and to purchase and receive lands 
for its support. 

This charter was confirmed by Elizabeth, but failed to restore the 
prosperity of the town. The want of fuel caused the cutlers to leave, 
and therefore in the 25th of Elizabeth, 1853, clothiers and fustian 
weavers were introduced, it is said, by the assistance of Sergeant Bend- 
low.t They remained for about 50 years or more and then left it. 
A part of the town still retains the name of Weaverhead, probably 
from the place which they occupied. Another charter was granted by 
James I. in 1618 extending the liberties of the town, giving the cor- 
poration jurisdiction in pleas which amounted to £40. A recorder is 
appointed by it to assist the mayor, and these, with other appointed 
justices, are to hold certain general sessions, and no county magistrate 
to interfere ; at which sessions they may try all offences and punish 
for the same, except treason and loss of life and members. All fines, 
issues, amercements, &c., arising in the said two courts—(i. ¢.), the 
court of record for pleas, quarrels, &c., and the general session, to go 
to the corporation, as likewise the goods and chattels of felons of 
themselves, fugitives, and other felons, and of outlawed persons, and 
goods and chattels waved, and deodands within the said borough. 

Before the great seal was affixed to this charter, Lady Wiseman 
claimed for her son, who had at that time the manor, the felons’ goods, . 
and the matter being referred to counsel, it was agreed that the said 
goods and deodands should be shared equally between the lord of the 
manor and the corporation. By the same charter it was granted that 
the mayor should be coroner, to the exclusion of all other coroners, 
and that he, the bailiffs, and chief burgesses should be exempted from 
all juries elsewhere, and all other privileges, wastes, &c., should be 
confirmed to them which they had enjoyed before on their paying the 
same annual sum into the exchequer and 13d. additional. 

The court of sessions had power to inquire into petty treasons, 
murders, homicides, felonies, witchcrafts, enchantments, distractions, 
magical transgressions, forestallings, regratings, { and extortions, and, 
as was said above, they might punish according to law all convicted of 
these crimes save those concerning loss of life and members, and 
treason ; these last-mentioned criminals to be sent to the county gaol 
to await their trial at the assizes, 





* Pypholder.—A court of pieds poudrés, or dusty feet, a court for rapid justice in 
fairs, markets, &c., where people come with their feet dusty, as they came into the fair. 
+ Sergeant Bendlow was the first recorder under the charter of Philip and Mary. 

{ Purchasing es se and selling them in the same market, ocnnting to Black- 


stone, a punishable offence. 
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It appears from an old MS. book in the possession of the trustees of 
Yardley’s Charity or Town Estate, that this charter was granted for 
the sake of relieving the inhabitants of the expenses attendant on 
sending criminals to Chelmsford, and great was the difficulty in raising 
the sum to pay for the charter. The feoffees of Yardley’s estate would 
not contribute anything from their funds. This caused much heart- 
burning and dispute for some time, till the estate was conveyed into 
other trustees for certain purposes for the good of the town and church. 
If we may trust tradition, Thaxted did not escape in the time of the 
civil wars. The church was desecrated, horses were stabled therein, 
and the glorious windows were broken. The vicar was removed, and 
the sequestrators appointed by parliament interfered to hinder the 
nominee of the patron from officiating. This the inhabitants resented, 
and the sequestrators met with severe treatment at the hands of some 
women in the church as they were attempting to hinder the rightful 
vicar from proceeding with the service. The mayor was present, but 
took no part in it, but rather by his silence encouraging. But the 
puritans at last prevailed, and a vicar, one of them, was appointed in 
the place of the nominee of the patron. There is an entry in the 
register showing that he was appointed registrar under the Registration 
Act passed in the time of Cromwell. 

The town languished and soon came to decay in the reign of 
Charles II. ; it further declined, and in the first of James II. a quo 
warranto was sent to the mayor and corporation, and they having no 
funds to defend their place and honours, gave up their charter, and 
Thaxted was reduced to insignificance and retaining no relic of its 
former prosperity, saving its church and quaint Guildhall. 

There is still the shadow of a market on Fridays, two fairs are re- 
tained which do little good, and if Eluric the Saxon could arise from 
his grave after nearly 900 years’ rest therein, he would find the town 
different indeed, but not much more prosperous. 

It does not appear that Thaxted was ever famous for great men, 
and few are recorded who ever arrived at any fame. John Skyp, 
Bishop of Hereford, was vicar here, and associated with Cranmer and 
other reformers. A Walter de Thaxted was Master of Clare College, 
in Cambridge, and the celebrated Samuel Purchas was born here. 

At the head of this article is engraved the Seal of the borough of 
Thaxted, copied from the Herald’s Visitation of the County of Essex, 
in the year 1634, and now preserved in the College of Arms. The 
following is a copy of the entry— 

The Comon Seale of the Towne of Thaxted, incorporated by the name of Maior, 
Bayliffs, and Comunaltye by Kinge Phillip and Queen Mary, and confirmed by Queen 
Elizabeth, with increase of Liberties by King James, and at this present Visitation is 
Robertt Humpy, Maior, Justice of ye Peace, and William Howe, Justice of ye Peace ; 
Georg Scott, of Lincoln’s Inn, Recorder ; John Halles and Thomas Clarke, Bayliffs ; 
Richard Taylor, Thomas Docklye, Edward Halles, Robert Spillman, William Carter, 
Richard Turner, John Westley, William Porter, Edward Mead, William Purchas, 
sometime Mayors of the same Towne or Borough; Robertt Farrn, John Pigott, 


Thomas Cladon, Edward Cunstable, Rooke Westley, Michaell Nitingale, Samuel 
Salmon, Henry Ferne, Thomas Mead, and John Humphey, Chief Burgesses, Ao, 1684, 


Rost. HUMPHEY, ROBFRT SPILMAN, 
Witiiam Howe, Wii™ PuRcHAs, 


RICHARD TAYLOR, RIcHARD TURNER. 
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It is not very clear when, and at whose cost, Thaxted Church was 
built. The parishioners, even in their most prosperous days, could 
hardly have accomplished it without aid from other sources. That 
the College of Stoke assisted seems probable from what Archbishop 
Parker, formerly its dean, says in his letter to the Lord Treasurer, 
wherein he asks for “‘ convenient allowance in maintaining this edifice, 
builded of good zeal and devotion of our predecessors.” The various 
coats of arms remaining in the church seem to point to the conclusion 
that the parish was assisted by persons of power and wealth, connected 
with the place, though not inhabitants. The possessors of the honour 
of Clare, of which Thaxted was a part, very probably furnished money 
and land at the first, as they certainly did to complete it. 

The general style of the architecture of Thaxted church is that 
of the later perpendicular; but the pillars of the nave, with the 
arches over them, belong to an earlier date. It is possible that they 
belonged to the old church, foundations of which have been discovered 
at the east end of the transept, from one of the north pillars of the 
chancel to the south, and they would seem to be of the date of the 
latter end of Henry III., or in Edward I.’s reign. It was in the reign 
of Henry ILI. that a vicarage was endowed, Roger Niger, Bishop of 
London, causing the monks of Stoke, who had supplied the church 
with chaplains, to do this; and in the year 1314, William, the then 
vicar, had a quarrel with the monks of Tilty about the payment of 
tithes. As they were Cistercians they claimed exemption from paying 
tithes to the secular clergy. The vicar sued them in the Bishops’ 
Court ; they appealed to Rome ; a court of delegates is appointed who 
summon the vicar. He still persisting in his suit, a second monition 
is sent him, and he is suspended from his office and benefice, and 
threatened with the greater excommunication. Thereupon he dropped 
his suit, but from that time all donations to Tilty from Thaxted ceased 
(and they had been considerable), and no trace of any correspondence 
henceforth appears. At this time the present church appears to have 
been begun, or at least determined on.* The inhabitants of Thaxted 
were determined to erect a church of some magnificence ; no more 
gifts go to Tilty ; four churchwardens superintend the works and keep 
the accounts. Elizabeth de Clare, who had about this time succeeded 
to her share in the estates of the family, and who founded Clare Col- 
lege, and was a munificent patroness of various good works in those 
days, may probably have helped, but it is more likely that her son, 
. the Earl of Ulster, did more. The south aisle and south transept 
seemed to have been then built, the completion of which will take us 
to the middle of Edward ITI.’s reign. We can scarcely judge this from 
the present appearance of the aisle and transept, because of late years 
great alterations have been made, but from a manuscript lent to me, 
various reasons, and they seem probable, are assigned that thus the 
church was commenced. The south porch was then added, and about 
the year 1377, or rather later, the north transept and north aisle were 





* About this time many donations of land occur, which were immediately sold, and 
it is presumed, were given to raise money for promoting the work at the church, 
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begun by Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March and Ulster, who succeeded 
to the manor of Thaxted. It does not appear that he completed it 
himself, for the paintings in that aisle, of which little indeed remains, 
are of later date, and probably put in by Edward 1V. The tower and 
spire were, it appears, erected by Edmund, son of Roger, last Earl of 
March and brother-in-law of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, and uncle of 
Richard, Duke of York, father of Edward IV. 

It appears, further, that Edward IV. built the chancel and its aisles, 
which were probably finished in 1265. The north porch was also 
erected at a later period but by the same king. 

The length of the church is 183 feet, and its width 87 feet. It is 
said to be dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and others say to St. 
Lawrence. It appears that there was a guild of St. John in the town; 
and there are evident traces of chapels in the aisles and transepts, 
which were said to be chapels of St. Catherine, St. Lawrence, St. 
James, and St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The points especially to be noticed in this church are the font, the 
chancel, the roof, especially of the aisles of the nave and the beautiful 
carving thereon ; the sculptures in the transept, the remains of the 
screen now blocking up the tower arch, and the remains of the former 
glorious windows. On the north door is still to be seen a brass plate, 
on which may be traced the inscription ‘ Orate p aiab Henrici Boyton 
and Johis.” In the north transept is to be seen the figure of the Earl 

_ of March, with the shield of Mortimer. 

The crosses on the church are interesting. Over the east end as 
well as over the north porch are crucifixes, the figures being very plain 
to the eye. And from the appearance of the south buttress at the 
east end it is probable that there are steps leading down to a chapel 
under the Communion Table. This was opened three years ago, but 
nothing was discovered save an old knife, possibly of Thaxted manu- 
facture. 

The following list of the Vicars of Thaxted has been compiled at 
considerable trouble, and will no doubt prove an interesting conclusion 
to this notice— 








VICARS OF THAXTED. 


Thomas, soon after the Endowment of the Vicarage in Henry III.’s 
reign. 

William, A.D, 1314. 

William Pamphilus, Sept. 19, 1332. 

Walter de Salisbury, May 16, 1349. 

John de Hanwold. 

John Bell. 

Thomas Ufford, 1377. 

Robert Wytton, D.D. March 1, 1406. 

Thomas Orton, l)ecember 23, 1407, per resignat: Wytton. 

John Dry, May 31, 1410, per resignat. Orton. 

John Everden, 1427. 

William Shaw. 
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Thomas Groswyll, 1459. 

Mich. Renys. 

Richard, Bishop of Bangor, May 23, 1470, per resignat. Renys. 

Hugo Wyvale, D.D., November 17, 1470, per resignat. Ep. Bangor. 

David Steward, Sept. 30, 1471, per resignat. Wyvale. 

Thomas Halyday, July 17, 1476, per resignat. Steward. 

Robert Wedow, Mus. Bac. Dec. 22, 1481, per resignat. Halyday. 

Richard Roston, D.D., October 1, 1489, per resignat. Wedow. 

Miles Hodgeson. 

Thomas Rayner, A.M., Jan. 12, 1519, per mortem Hodgeson. 

Edward Staple, A.M., April 25, 1523, per resignat. Rayner. 

Mic. Wilson. 

John Skypp, S.T.P., February 9, 1534, per priv. Wilson. 

William Mote, 8.T.P., May 15, 1539, per consecrat. Skypp Hereford 
Epise. 

John Paysaunt, A. M., Oct. 6, 1546, per resignat. Mote. 

Thomas Holladay, A. M., June 5, 1566, per mortem ult. Vic. 

Thomas Crosbye, A. M., Sept. 25, 1573, per mortem Holladay. 

Newman Leeder, Sept. 30, 1612, per mortem Crosbye. 

Edmund Croxon, A. M., Dec. 3, 1645, per mortem Leeder. 

(James Parkin, Puritan Vicar.) 

John Curtis, A.M., Dec. 1, 1662, per inconform. J. Parkin. 

_Robert Barnard, April 19, 1670, per mortem Curtis. 

Henry Oborne, 1720, per mortem Barnard. 

James Allen, 1735, per mortem Oborne. 

Henry Oborne, 1752, per mortem Allen. 

Richard White, 1759, per mortem Oborne. 

Henry Maynard, 1781, per mortem White. 

Thomas Jee, 1806, per mortem Maynard. 

Edward Hanson, 1853, per mortem Jee. 

Court D’ Ewes Granville, 1854, per mortem Hanson. 

George Edward Symonds, April 21, 1859, per resignat. Granville. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE OLDEST PARISH REGISTERS OF 
BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE. 


BY THE REV. W. R. BELL, M.A. 





Tue oldest Registers of Bakewell Parish are in duplicate, of which 
one seems to be a copy of the other. I use the word ‘ seems” 
advisedly, for the copy contains a fuller record than the original, and 
therefore may be a transcript of the duplicates sent periodically to 
the Diocesan Registry, and not of what is thought to be the original 
Register now extant at Bakewell. 

The supposed original is in a very tattered condition. It is a 
paper document, of which nearly all the leaves are separate, much 
discoloured, and worn away at the four margins. It is in Latin. 

On the fly leaf occurs the date, “Jan: 3. Anno domini 1614 
Januarij 3:” then follow these notes :— 

Notum sit oibus per presentes banna matrimonialia, inter A.B. 
et CD., tribus diebus dominicis siue festiuis (juxta laudabilem 
et receptu ecclize Anglicanze morem), publicata fuisse in ecclia 
pochali de B. (nemine contradicente), adeo ut nullu nobis 
innotescit impedimentu quo minus sacro copulentur coniugio 
datu B die et anno predict. 

Per me F. R. Vicariu de B. 

Mro. R. T Curato de Ashf. siue alicui eius vice fungenti. 





Hos tu subscriptos ritu coniugere possis ; 
Ipse ego perfeci que pia iura monent: (rogant). 


The Copy Vizt FT. 
adds here { Bak. 4 Jan. DC. 
1614. Per me F. R. Tom Vivarium. 


Coniugiu Adventus prohibet, Hilariq relaxat ; 
Septuagena vetat, sed Pasce Octaua relaxat : 
Rogamen vetitat, concedit Trina potestas. 


Bannis matrimonialibus inter A.B. et CD, ambos de parochia de 
Bakewell, tribus diebus dominicis (vel festis) jam preeteritis, 
in parochiali de Bakewell secundum <Anglicane Ecclesia 
Canones proclamatis, nihil omnino adhuc apud nos obstitisse 
impedimenti quo minus liber ad connubij solemnitatem a 
preedictis progressus fiat, preesentibus testatum facio. 

JOHANNES . B. 

Dati 224 februarij, 

Anno Christi 1663. 

Pages 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, blank; pp. 3, 4, and 5, discoloured, as if 
by some liquid, and pp. 4 and 5 weeviled in one place near the middle 
of the outer margin; p. 5 contains five entries which had been omitted 
in their proper places. 

Johes Bowring filius Georgij baptiz . erat, 19 die Dec. 1615. 

B 
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THE PARISH REGISTERS OF BAKEWELL. 


Johes Greaves filius Gulielmi de Sheldon baptiz. erat, 29 die Sep- 
tembris 1635 at Sheldon. 

Georgius Harvey filius Hugoni bapt. erat, quarto die Januarij 1637. 

Thomas Glossop filius Thomae bapt. erat, ultim2 die Augusti. 

Sara Wilgoose filia Willi bapt. erat eodem die. 

Page 7, commencement of Register headed thus :— 

Martii primo die Anno 1616 Ephemeris de Bakewell. 

N.B.—The date 1616 must be a mistake for 1617. The latter 


date stands in the proper place between March and April, and the 
copy proves it right. 


Anna Mycock filia Tho. et Elizabethae baptiz, 24 die Martii. 
Gulielmus Henshaw ecclize de Bakewell clericus sepultus Oct. 9. die. 
&c. &c. 

1617. Eduardus Metheringham de Newarke, qui demersus erat, 
sepultus 30 die Junij. 

1618. Rogerus Dickins sepultus erat, nono die mensis Januarij 
Henricus Manners, filius 2 honoratissimi militis, 

Georgij Manners, sepul. erat, 24 die. 

1619. Eduardus filius Ematae Rive baptiz 15 Januarij. 

1619. Thomas Trentham miles et Prudencia Eyre, matrimonio 
con.ti. fuere, 3 Augusti. 

Rogerus Dicken filius Rogeri baptizat . erat; 19 die Septembris 

Catherina Gravener sepulta erat, octavo die Januarij. 

1622. Rogerus Dickens filius Rogeri sepultus erat, 4to die Aprilis. 
Rogerus Emmett filius Christopheri de Cowlinhead in parochia 
de Bildwick Eboracencis, baptiz erat, 30 die Augusti. 

1623. Johes Blackheath filius Magistri Blackheath de Sheldo 
sepult. erat 14 die Aprilis. 

Georgius Manners, Eques auratus, sepultus erat 28 die Aprilis. 

Joanna Dicken filia Rogeri sepulta erat eodem die (29 die 

Novembris). 

1624. Paupercula quaeda ignota sepulta erat eode die (18 die 
Januarij). 

Thomas Glossopp de Ouer Haddon, senex, sepultus erat 2 die 

Martii. 

Eduardus Jackson et Jane Dicken matrimonio coniunct. fuere 

undecimo die mensis Aprilis. 

Sciant preesentes et futuri, quod preedicto tertio die mensis 
Octobris, anno dni millesimo sexcentesimo vicesimo quarto 
Reverendissimus in Chro, pater Thomas, providentia divina 
Episcopus Couen. et Lytchfeild, Concionatus est in hac 
nostra Ecclesia de Bakewell in hc verba Saluatoris nostri 
Jesu Chri. ‘“ Dico vobis ne in Israele quidem, tantam fidem 
inveni.” Marci. vii. 9. 

Note.—Tho. Morton . Episc. Coy. Lich. translat: to Durham 1632. 

1625. Queedam paupercula ignota sepult erat. 22 die Aprilis. 

1628. Bassett Copwood generous sepultus erat 17 die Julij. 

1629. Hugo Cockayne et Anna Hage matrimonio coniunct ifuere 

ultimo die Augusti. 
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Willmus Twigge filius Johannis baptiz erat in priuata domo. 
Johis Twigge vicessimo die Septembris. 
Gulielmus Twigge filius Johis sepultus erat ultimo die Sept. 
The regular Register ends with this entry on p. 32:— 
“Filius abortiuis Pauli Briddocke sepultus erat nono die (Decem- 
bris” 1629); and then follows, 
“Rogerus Sandford sepultus erat 13 die Aprilis 1631.” On 
page 33 the date 1622 appears at the top. Next occurs an 
irregular entry, 
“Johes Howard sepultus erat duodecimo die Aprilis 1612.” 
Another irregular entry follows :— 
Augusti. 





Will Newton. Anne Whyte 
Anth Goodwine . Joane Cresswell 














Junij. 

The Copy has it thus :— 

Willmus Newton et Anna Whyte Matrimonio coniuncti 

Anthoninus Goodwine et Joanna Creswell i fuere 234 die Julij. 

On p. 39, near the foot, occurs this interlineation, Geo. M. No. 14. 
ide Oct. 1638 in Copy. 

On p. 47 the Register again abruptly concludes, with this entry, 

1644. Margareta Sanderson filia fra. sepultus erat 27 die Julij. 

Page 48, et pp. seq. are divided in the middle by a line for com- 








municant lists. On p. 48 is the following Note :— 


A Note shewing how y* 5/' weh W®™ Warlow payd for his drunken- 
ness was divided . Sep. 5. 1624. 


Impris. d. d. 

To Wyddow Hallam - - 1 LambertLee - - - If 
Raph Lea - - - 2 Robert Wheildon - - 2 
Wyd. Vallance’ - - 2 Henry Birch’ - - - ld 
Lettice Stafford - - 3 Hugh Batema - - - 1g 
Noton’s lame boy - - 2 James Higts - - - 1 
Burton’s boy - - - 2 Munday’sboy - - “75 
Robert Shippobotham - 3 William North - - - 2 
Wyd. Redfearne - - 3 Munday’s boy - - te 
Lock’s wyfe - - - 2 Turner's wyfe - - - | 
Crooks’ wyfe - - - 1 Eliz. Walwayne - - - | 
Nich. Reede - - - 2 Wyd. Meacock - - o.- 
Wyd. Mycock ~ - - 2 Sery’s wyfe - - - 2 
Collier's wyfe - - 2 Downe’s wyfe - - - | 
Whyldon’s wyfe_ - - 2  Dore’s wyfe - - et 
Raph Mansfield’ - - 2 Tho. Feale - - - 7% 
Tho. Burton’s wyfe - 2  Drable’s boy’ - - - il 
Geo. Berry - - - 1} Alice Noton - s. 
Matthew Berry’ - - | A EO, See, 
Rich. Wilkinson’ - - if Richard Watson celine tae 


John Dakyne. 1480. 
John Dakyne. 1490. 
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Page 46. The last entry common to Original and Copy, occurs, 

1643. Samuelis Chedocke filius Samueli bapt erat quinto die Nov; 
in Copy thus :— 

Samuell Chedocke filius Samuelis baptiz erat 5 Novemb. 

Page 49. Only about one-third of this page remains, the lower 
two-thirds having apparently been cut off with scissors. The entries 
are probably such as had been omitted in their proper places in the 
months of February and March, 1643. 

Page 50. The reverse of the above contains the following:— 

Note-—Thomas Tomlinson and Dorothy his wyfe of Wakefield or 

thereabout were taken begging at Bakewell and whipped ac- 
cording to y* Law and be sent home. Nov. 6. 1637. 
What seems to have been a Charity List next occurs, as under :— 
CRIED TINS OF... 0. ccccce escccsccsccegsoccscee vonces Stree esccosecesenntl 


Tho. Slater - George Ashborne - 

Tho. Plant - Anne Drabel_— - 

Edmund Matley Goodwife Cottrell of Over 
Anthony Ludlam Haddon - 
John Hanley - For a buriall = - - - 
John Sellers - Ann Webster - + - 
Thomas Bradburie 


The fragment of a leaf, pp. 49 and 50, would seem to have formed, 
at one time, part of the last leaf but one of the Register. In 1624 
p. 48 was written, in 1637 p. 50, and in 1643 p. 49. About that 
time two sheets of paper were probably sewed in just after page 50, 
between that and the last leaf, the first leaf being left blank before 

. 1. 
. On p. 51 the Register recommences with this entry, 

“Thomas Howson sepultus erat quarto die Augusti (1644).” 

Pages 53 and 54 are much torn at the outer margins, and at the 
bottom. 

Page 55. Register again terminates, with the entry, 

Elizabetha Harris sepulta erat 7 die Martii (1647). 

Page 56 contains an old Communicant List and the following Note: 

The whole nuber of Communicats at Morning Prayer first on 

Easter-Day are 282. 
Eodem die. 
At y® latter Prayer 137 

Total - - 419 Anno Dom. 1620. 
Next occurs the heads of somebody’s sermon :— 


First, by a filiall reverence of his sueme magestie. 
2 by a filiall trust in his pvidence. 
3 by filiall patience in his corrections. 
4 by xii. Heb. 9. 11. 


5 by filiall obedience to his comadmts. 
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God requires the heart. This is as the life of the text. God re- 
quires the affections, first, cheerfulness; second, sinceritie. 
Yoer coin—yrs his wares ! 

Pages 57 to 60. Communicant Lists. Eight new leaves would 
seem to have been now sewed in. Page 61. Recammencement of 
register thus — 
“1640.” 

“Catherina Botham sepulta erat nono die Martii 1646.” 
Latham Woodroofe sepultus erat secundo die Septembris. 
Thomas Grammer filius Thome baptizatus erat. 25 February (1649). 
Nobilissima Domina Gracia Manners, mater Johannis Manners 
Comitis Rutlandie sepulta erat duodecimo die mensis Aprilis 
Anno Doi 1651.—[This entry is written in a large, bold hand.] 
(Jane?) Grammer filia Thome baptizata decimo tertio die Mai) 
(1655). 
Willus Grammer filius Thome sepultus erat ultimo die Novembris 
1655). 
Page 76. 658. March 20. The Register ends with this entry— 
dus Turner filius Willi ) baptizat erunt vicesimo 
Mottram filia Willmi ) die Martii. 


More paper would seem to have been now inserted, of which, pro- 
bably six leaves were left blank, but they are now lost, and on p. 77 
begins an Asking or Banns Book, headed thus— 


Februarii Die Secundo Anno Dom 1615. 


The first entries are— 

Thomas Naylor and Mary Tafte, Bakewell, 2 Feb. 

Godfrey Ball Anne Bridbury, Bakew, Norton. Aprilis 13. 1616. 

John Stafford and Margaret Smyth, Bakewell. Aprilis 13. 

Willia Turner and Margery Aston, Bakewell. Aprilis 21. 

Willia Ward and Alice Gibbons Bakew, Youlgreave — 21. 

Edward Whyte and Hellen Bramall, Hope, Bakew. 28 Aprilis, dc. &c. 

Page 78. A new scribe comes, April 12, 1618, who states of what 
“pshes” the parties are— 

John Wilson of Chesterfield, Marie Dicken of this psh. Jan. 1623, 

Edward Jackson, Jane Dickon, both of this psh. March 30, 1624. 

Page 84. The Askings break off at foot of page, Jan. , 1627, 
a few leaves, probably three, lost, then they recommence on p. 85, 


June 1632. 
Page 90. Askings again broken off at foot of page. Date, April 21, 


1639. Probably seven leaves have dropped out here. 
Page 91, The Banns Book ends with the following entry— 
Richard Rogers, of Hathersage, Marie Gregorie of this psh, Novem- 
ber 27 (1656). 
Signature, George North, Ap. 23, 1623. 
Page 92. The fly leaf at the end of the book, and part of the same 
sheet as that dated 1625—26 in the regular register. 
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I cannot believe that the register No. 1, of which the above is a 
description and abstract, is really the original. It is a poor record, 
both in form, in material, and in clerkship. Is it likely that the great 
and always famous Mother Church of Bakewell, would write her 
chronicles in a thin, narrow folio of bad paper? Was she so poor or 
so parsimonious that she could endure to see the Chapelries dependent 
upon her, writing their records in good substantial vellum or parch- 
ment books, bound perhaps in oak boards, while hers were consigned 
by miserable scribes to the meanest and most perishable volumes that 
could be procured? The thing seems most unlikely. The grand old 
parchment ephemerida may have been abstracted or otherwise lost, 
perhaps about the time of the Commonwealth, and the documents now 
extant are probably, both of them, mere compilations from the dupli- 
cates sent to the diocesan registry, or the rough memoranda of the parish 
clerks. Register No. 1 is written in an older hand than No. 2, but it 
has fewer entries than the latter, and abounds with anachronisms of 
such a character as could not have been made in a continuous diary, 
posted up daily, or weekly, or monthly. Besides, the handwriting of 
No. 1 is unvaried nearly all through the book. No. 2 is manifestly a 
copy or compilation. My opinion is that both are copies, more or less 
full, of something which preceded them. The writer of No. 2 most 
probably used No. 1 as far as it extended, but where did he get the 
numerous entries to fill up the deficiencies of No. 1? If the second 
copied the entries of the first, or if both writers copied a common er- 
emplar, how is it that manifestly identical records, oftentimes do not 
agree in their phraseology, orthography, and dates? These and many 
other similar internal marks of transcription and compilation to be 
frequently found in both the documents in question, taken along with 
the notion before expressed that the Mother Church of the High Peak 
was likely to have had originally a much better record than the best 
of the two—as became her dignity,—confirm me in the judgment I 
have formed of the characters of the two oldest Bakewell parish regis- 
ters now extant. 

Register No. 2 commences with this heading— 


Ephemeris ecclia de Bakewell, inchoata vicesimo quarto die mensis 
Decembris Anno Salutis 1614. 

Then follows an obituary—“ Hamletus Charlton, Vicarius de Bake- 
well, sepultus erat die vicesimo quarto mensis Decembris, (1614),” 
which is neatly ruled off. The next entry is, “Johannes Buckden 
sepultus erat 14 die mensis Januarij.” (1615). 

Among the succeeding entries the following may be noted— 

Januarij, 1618. Henricus Manners filius secundus honoratissimi 

militi Georgii Manners de Haddon Sepultus erat 24 die. 

September 1630. Francisca Manners filia Johis Armigeri baptis 

erat quinto die. 

Novembris 1638. Georgius Manners filius et heres preno......++++ 

viri Johannis Manners armigeri et Honora 
feemine Francisca Mann pris sepul............. eoees 
erat apud PEE sccneveccsessubennnsivnienserestonsenseesbess 
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campis juxta London 
hic postea sepul 


The folio on which the above is written is very much worn away at 
the bottom, right hand lower corner, and margins, the entry was most 
unfortunately written at the bottom of the page, and the consequence 
is that it will soon be altogether obliterated. The date “primo die 
Novembris 1638” immediately precedes, and “‘decimo septimo die 
Novembris 1638” immediately follows it, so that its date must be 
some day in November, 1638. Supplying the absent portions conjec- 
heres prenobi/is viri Johannis Manners, armigeri, et Honorabilis 
turally, I would read the entry thus, “Georgius Manners, filius et 
femine Francisca Manners gui prius sepultus erat apud Eccliam Sancti 
Martini in campis juxta London pro tempore, et hic postea,sepultus 

die Novembris Anno Domini Millesimo sexcen- 
tesimo tricesimo et octava. 

Martii 1639. Eduardus Manners filius prenobilis viri Johannis Man- 

ners, Armigeri, sepults erat. 28 die Martii. 

wee. 1640. Rogerus Manners filius prenobilis viri Johis Manners 

sepult. erat (eode) primo die Martii. 


Laithkirk Parsonage, Barnardcastle. 





A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE REV. JONATHAN EASTWOOD, 
M.A.; THE HISTORIAN OF ECCLESFIELD. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED GATTY, D.D., ETC., ETC., ETC. 
VICAR OF ECCLESFIELD. 


I am asked to delineate that which has no substance, and casts no 
shadow, which cannot be photographed, or held within walls; but 
nevertheless is the only valuable or lasting part of a man—his 
character. .I am asked to weigh and measure the abilities and 
attainments of one, who ever showed himself more than equal to 
the demands incident to the successive situations in life which God’s 
Providence allotted him, before his early removal ; and who was accu- 
mulating knowledge to his last day here, when a superhuman enlight- 
enment seemed to be mercifully vouchsafed, cheering his spirit as it 
passed into eternity. The task is too difficult, the responsibility too 
great, the warnings afforded by the wholesale laudations of partial tes- 
timony far too glaring and frequent for me to venture on doing more 
than state a few facts, add a little speculation, and treat with as much 
— as tenderness a subject which only omniscience could com- 
plete. ‘ 

My first knowledge of Jonathan Eastwood was in the year 1847, 
when I was in want of a curate to assist me in the heavy duties of 
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a large parish. He was brought under my notice as a young man 
seeking a title for Holy Orders ; and the little history which I heard of 
him deeply interested me. I found that from early childhood he had 
been the protegé of a benevolent lady, who, having no children of her 
own, gave him a home in her house, and generously opened to him 
the best opportunities of education, of which in due course he fully 
availed himself. At Wakefield Proprietory School, and afterwards at 
Uppingham, young Eastwood exhibited talents much beyond the 
average ; and at St. John’s College, Cambridge, he graduated in 1846 
as eighth senior optime, and third in the third class in the classical 
tripos, positions which, however respectable, by no means showed the 
measure of his abilities. Unless my memory deceives as to what he 
told me, he wrote a Prize Essay at Wakefield School, the theme of 
which was “The Doctrines of our Book of Common Prayer ;” and 
this exercise so fixed his religious convictions, that he became ever- 
more desirous of Holy Orders. 

In infancy he had been under Wesleyan influences: the kind friends 
who promoted his education gave no special bias to his conscience, 
and although he believed they would have liked his pursuing the 
medical profession, he was left perfectly free to choose for himself, 
when the time came for deciding what his course of life should be. 
I was favoured with a visit from the lady who was his patron, and 
her husband, and they gave me such a report of the excellence of 
their young friend, that I could only rejoice in the prospect of having 
him as my associate in pastoral work. He was therefore ordained at 
York by Archbishop Musgrave ; and having passed the best exami- 
nation of all the Deacons, and being the only one of them who knew 
any thing of the Hebrew language, he was selected by the Archbishop 
as preacher for the following year, when he would return for Priest's 
Orders. From Ist February 1848 to Ist July 1854 the Rev. J. 
Eastwood was curate of Ecclesfield; and during the whole of this 
period he lived on terms of the closest social intimacy with myself 
and family. Unremitting in work, punctual in the performance of 
every duty appertaining to his office, I never found any thing either 
neglected or ill done, for which as Curate he was responsible ; and no 
unkind word or thought on either side ever marred the comfort of 
our intercourse. But the most diligent fulfilment of ministerial 
obligation was very far from satisfying his conscientious self-require- 
ments. The pastoral work in our joint cure required more labourers 
in the vineyard than I could employ ; and Eastwood had some diffi- 
culty in reconciling himself to my rule, that we must do the best we 
could in the circumstances, and leave the event to God. He was 
sometimes troubled at the thought of pastoral responsibility ; and our 
conversations on this subject, especially on the Sunday evenings, 
which he always spent with us, are amongst my most pleasant and 
improving recollections. I never knew a man with a more tender 
conscience, a more honest mind, or a purer imagination ; and he had 
not one grain of professional affectation or coxcombry : he was far too 
intFospective to tolerate in himself the slightest overbalance of pre- 
tension above practice ; and he would occasionally expose some little 
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taint of clerical folly that came before him, with a certain grim plea- 
santry, well known to his friends, the felicitous humour of which was 
quite charming. 

His religious principles were those of a conscientious high church- 
man—the result of study, and not mere conformity with fashion— 
and he never adopted the symbolism of party. Teaching and acting 
in the sincere belief that through Baptism we enter the kingdom of 
grace, little children were ever regarded by him with peculiar affec- 
tion ; and among them the naturally shy and reserved scholar was 
always free, open, and endearing. The parish schools, both day and 
Sunday, were special objects of his hope and attention: a class of 
elder girls afforded him great interest; and my own two eldest daugh- 
ters, now advanced into womanhood, recall his early instruction of 
themselves in many good things, including a first acquaintance with 
the value of “ The Christian Year” and other holy literature. Diffi- 
dent and retiring by nature, Eastwood had some difficulty in freely 
conversing with older people, and he often reproached himself in these 
first years of his ministry for deficiencies in pastoral visiting. With 
age and experience inaptitude for such work was greatly overcome; 
but some degree of reserve, both in manner and speech, always hung 
about him, except in the circle of intimate friendship. 

The parish of Ecclesfield, containing remains and associations of 
considerable antiquity, exactly suited him. He lodged in a farmhouse, 
called “The Hall,” adjoining the churchyard ; and his sitting-room, 
well stored with books and apparatus becoming the scholar and man 
of accomplishments and scientific inquiry, revealed at once the tastes 
and character of its occupant. Here were accumulated those notes,* 
which ultimately expanded into “The History of Ecclesfield ;”+ and 
here also were our voluminous parish registers indexed by him—a 
work of much labour, time, and patience. Here too was he con- 
tinuously reading, to the further extension of his knowledge over a 
great variety of subjects; and he carefully practised the art of sermon 
writing, in which, during his latter years, he very remarkably ex- 
celled. Always full of matter, often new of its kind, tersely and 
vigorously expressed, his discourses from the pulpit finally became 
very striking compositions ; and testimony could be given of effects 
produced by his preaching that would amply show its power and 
influence. He was a daily and deep student of the Bible. I know 
no man who was better acquainted with its meaning and contents, 
or could quote more accurately and largely from it. He studied 
and weighed the value of every word in the text—its Hebrew and 
Greek original, and the fruits of this labour will shortly appear, in a 
work to be published at Cambridge, under the editorship of Mr. 
Wright. Being an excellent etymologist, he was acquainted with 





* Readers of the “ RELIQUARY,” of “‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,” and other archeological 
publications, will have a lively recollection of many excellent and highly interesting 
communications from Mr. Eastwood's pen. 
ms Noticed at some length ,in the “‘ RELIQUARY” for October, 1862 (Vol. IIT. page 

, et seq.) 

t The Bible and Liturgical Word Book. By the Rev. J. Eastwood, M.A., Incum- 

bent of Hope, and W. A. Wright, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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several modern languages; and would have mastered any or all of 
them in succession, if the occasion for his doing so had arisen. What 
imparted to his mind much interest in the estimation of his more 
critical friends was, that although deeply reverential in its tone, it 
was nevertheless inquiringly speculative ; and Tennyson, Kingsley, 
Maurice, Stanley, and other unconventional thinkers of the day, found 
in him an eager reader. In his lighter readings, after Scott’s novels, 
I think he liked Dickens’ tales, on account of their benevolent teach 
ing and quaint fun. Indeed in himself there was a rich fund of dry 
wit—generally a little grim in its character, and often exploded at 
his own expense—and this faculty enabled him to appreciate all 
literature that had any substance and character. Under my roof 
he found full appreciation of his tastes and pursuits. Here, for six 
years and a-half, he was ever welcome ; and afterwards often retum- 
ing to the parish to visit his wife’s family, I believe he enjoyed 
nothing more than to slip over to the church, get the key of the 
registry, overhaul the old documents, and try to discover something 
new in them; and then season his antiquarian delvings by a chat 
with us at the vicarage. I cannot exactly say that, like Dr. Joho- 
son, “he was a robust genius, born to grapple with whole libraries ;” 
but as I watched his health decline, after a severe attack of rheumatic 
fever, and heard him complain of the weight of his ministerial labours 
and responsibilities, I wished that he had a home in a Cathedral city, 
with the care of the Chapter library, and a lectureship at one of the 
churches. But I am somewhat anticipating. 

In 1854, Mr. Eastwood married the eldest daughter of W. F. 
Dixon, Esq., of Page Hall, near Sheffield; and in the possession of 
matured powers, increased experience, and an advance in spiritual 
growth (whilst rendered more valuable as a pastor by-his union with 
a lady who fully entered into his labours), he became the curate of 
Eckington. The respect and affection which he gained at Ecclesfield, 
and were testified by a costly memorial when he left us, were kindled 
afresh at Eckington—the rector often expressing to me his unbounded 
satisfaction in the ministrations of his new curate. For about eight 
years he remained at Eckington, where his services were again acknovw- 
ledged by a handsome testimonial, when the Bishop of Lichfield 
repeated an offer of preferment, and he became Incumbent of Hope in 
the Potteries of Staffordshire. Sir Lovelace Stamer, Rector of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, and Rural Dean, has thus reported of him to the Bishop: 
“Tn Mr. Eastwood, the church in the Potteries has lost one of its most 
earnest, faithful, and judicious clergy ; certainly its most accomplished. 
I do not think that the care of his large parish (to which he devoted 
himself so well) brought on the illness which caused his death, for he 
was a delicate man from the first. Although he had been here so short 
a time, he had made his influence felt in many ways, both among the 
clergy and laity, and the good he has done will not soon pass away. 
In short, of the many reasons we have to thank your lordship, not the 
least will be that you sent Mr. Eastwood to work amongst us.” 

This extract refers to the closing scene, which is all that I shall add 
to my imperfect sketch of a remarkable and useful life. An injury to 
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the breast bone, received at college, was, I believe, the remote cause 
of his fatal disease. Early in the present year, he was at this church, 
not as beforetime, eager and anxious to officiate, but bent down as I 
was convinced by the hand of death already pressing upon him. The 
best advice in London, to which he was persuaded to resort, ordered 
his immediate retirement to Hastings for ewthanasia, and nothing else. 
Here he gradually became weaker, and on the first of July was pros- 
trated from exhaustion. On the 4th July, his doctor announced that 
death was imminent ; and when Mrs. Eastwood communicated this 
decision, he appeared surprised but not shocked. He received the 
Holy Communion, and continued perfectly culm and happy throughout 
the day, talking much about all his friends. He passed a comfortable 
night, and when awake conversed or meditated aloud. Next morning, 
at about seven o'clock, he sent for his children, had them play upon 
his bed, and seemed to enjoy watching them. One of them read to 
him from the Bible, and innocently said, “ Papa is so happy, he must 
be getting better.” At about nine o'clock, he was attacked by hic- 
cough, and said, ‘‘ You know what this means; ” adding, “‘ but I never 
was so happy in all my life.” Then he talked much of light, and 
asked for all the blinds to be drawn up that he might catch every ray. 
Three times he repeated, “I die in full belief in the Church of Eng- 
land, faith in my Lord Jesus Christ, and perfect charity with all men ;” 
adding to Mr. Hume, the clergyman who was at his bedside, “It is 
young to die at forty, and God seemed to have a great work for me to 
do here—but His will be done. He may have a still greater work for 
me in the everlasting world.” When his breathing failed, he repeated, 
“Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes ;” and when he was 
convulsed, he covered his face with his handkerchief, that those who 
were present might not be distressed. 

Bright in intellect throughout his suffering, and watching and re- 
cognizing every symptom of his own decay, he seemed lifted in spirit 
out of the ordinary apprehensions which invest death, and said that 
he had no doubts whatever, though a week ago he was troubled with 
a sense of his unworthiness ; and then he added, “I trust in my Lord 
Jesus Christ, I commit my soul unto Thee, O Lord. It is a hard 
struggle for the soul to leave the body, but Thou, Lord, suffered 
all this for me.” He watched the clock all day, and said towards 
evening, ‘“‘ What a Jong day this is, but I shall soon go now”—adding, 
“May God the Father Almighty bless, preserve, and keep all my dear 
friends—all that have ever been good and kind to me ;” and a little 
before his death, he whispered to his wife, “ Annie, leave me to my 
God!” Thus, with arms folded, flowers lying on his bed amongst the 
scattered toys of his infants who had been playing there, his wife bent 
over him, his brother priest beside him, and in the silence of the 
early night, did Jonathan Eastwood breathe away his spirit, without 
a struggle or a pang. 

I feel some compunction at thus drawing aside the curtain from my 
friend’s death-bed ; and I believe, as a general rule, that very little is 
to be learned of what lies beyond the grave from the testimony of 
those who are just entering it. Hopeless or miserable death-beds are 
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rare—at least that is my experience—our more common difficulty is 
the repression of assured confidence, often built on the very slightest 
foundations. In Mr. Eastwood's case, I recognize substantial evidence 
of divine support. The whole character of the man, his spiritual 
modesty, his undeviating truth, his keen self-exaction, satisfy me that 
the sublime consolation and happiness with which he was favoured, 
were a gift of the Holy Spirit ; and are a valuable instance of what 
the last end of the truly righteous may become. His faith was in the 
Bible, as its doctrines are interpreted by the Church of England. He 
had faced all the difficulties which modern criticism has revived, and 
he scorned the more trivial objections ; but I believe his mind had far 
too keen an edge to accept any creed, every article of which could have 
been brought to the test of human comprehension. He thought but 
meanly of man’s present capacity, and wanted room for the exercise of 
faith. 

I consider that, although Mr. Eastwood has left in writing some 
proof of his learning and power, he, nevertheless, lacked both time 
and opportunity for imparting what he knew; and from his habit of 
study, this was an ever-increasing store. He was, in the best sense 
of the term, a learned man. He knew many things, and knew them 
well. That degree of superficiality, both in matter and manner, which 
is essential to wide popularity, he did not possess, whether in preach- 
ing, writing, or conversation: but he had the strength which thought, 
information, and earnestness supply, and this was felt wherever it was 
exercised. His Bishop, whose good word is a treasure, thus wrote to 
his widow on her bereavement—*“ Most truly do I sympathise with 
you in the afflicting loss you have sustained. The Church has lost 
one of its most devoted and able ministers, and I have lost a friend for 
whom I had a real respect and regard. Yours is not a sorrow without 
hope or without comfort. It is a blessing to have had such a husband. 
Mr. Hume tells me that his end was very peaceful. It was the close 
of a truly Christian life.” 

The following inscription on brass may hereafter be read, near the 
vestry door of Ecclesfield Parish Church. 

“In pious memory of the Rev. Jonathan Eastwood, M.A.: Dili- 
gent, exemplary, faithful: A fine scholar, a watchful pastor, an 
earnest Christian: More than six years curate of this Parish, also its 
historian and benefactor: Afterwards curate of Eckington and In- 
cumbent of Hope in Staffordshire: He died at St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
5th July, 1864, aged 40. His friends erect this memorial: The 
righteous shall be had in everlastiug remembrance.” 


Ecclesfield. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF MONYASH 
AND TADDINGTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
BY JOHN SLEIGH. 


DovsTLEss many of our readers in passing on the outside of the coach 
through the out-of-doors village of Taddington, will have heard their 
facetious Jehu’s oft-iterated platitudes of “none being buried there 
who lived in the parish—of the deaf, dumb, and blind only being 
interred in its churchyard—and of there being Frost and Snow the 
year round within its precincts.” 

Its ancient church, with a grey old spire which has weathered the 
blasts of so many High Peak winters, well repays a visit. In it isa 
“fayre allabaster tombe,” enclosing a brass, engraved with the Black- 
wall and two other coats of arms, one of which is not easily decipherable ; 
the other, a chevron engrailed between three lozenges. The inscription 
records the names and dates of death of two of this knightly family, 
of whose genealogy only too little is at present known— 

“Orate pro aiabus Rici Blakewall, de Blakewall, et Domine Agnetis 
uxis sue. Qui quidem Ricus obiit VII die Marcii A°. Dni. M*. V" V°. 
(1505) et predicta Agnes obiit Die A*. Dni millmo CCCCC 
(1504) quorum aiabus ppcietur Deus.” 

Near Monyash is One-Ash Grange, formerly a penal settlement for 
the refractory monks of Roche-abbey, in Yorkshire. It is a curious 
reflection that the Monks’ Rhubarb, which still grows wild on the farm, 
should be about the last reminiscence of these peccant friars, who would 
no doubt think they had reached the ultima thule of existence on 
arriving at this then desolate region. The Registers are, unfortunately, 
very imperfect, and its church, girdled with a noble belt of limes, 
planted by the Parson Lomas whose tragical end has been so lately 
sung in the “ Rexiquary,”* sorely in need of judicious restoration. 


MONYASH. 
1707. Dec. 27, Thomas, s. Thomas Challoner. 
1710. Dec. 9, Mary, w. William Inglesant. 
—— — 28, Hugh, s. Hugh Morewood. 
1712. Nov. 24, John Blackshaw. 
1715. Nov. 17, W™ Bosley & M™ Mary Barker, of Bakewell. 
1717. Oct* 13, John Norman. 
—— Dec. 6, John Radcliffe. 
1718. May 8, Sarah, da. Richard & Sarah Palfreyman. 
1719 March 19, George Goodwin, barmaster. 
Aug. 18, Thomas Dun. 
Sep. 24, George, s. George & Eleanor Goose. 
Oct. 11, Marmaduke, y* s. Marmoduke & Mary Allsop. 
March 13, Anne, w. Mr. Benedict Ruddierd. 
Sep. 3, John Bartholomew. 
Jan’. 26, Joshua, s. John Dancer, of Stresham, co. North®. 
gent. & Lenox, da. Hugh Sheldon, of Monyash, gent. 
and Lenox his wife. 


RAR PPP APAZEnrnny 





* « RELIQuARY,” Vol. IV. page 170. 
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MONYASH AND TADDINGTON REGISTERS. 


March 18, John, s. Joshua & Lenox Danser. 

May 5, Elizabeth, uxor Thomas Stanley. 

Aug. 18, Rob*. s. Rev. Mr. John Brailsford, & Eliz™ his wife, 

Oct. 4, Thomas Cheney, of Ashford, gent. 

Nov. 20, Joan, his widow. 

Ap'. 12, Anne, da. Thomas & Sidney Cheney. 

Feb. 18, Hugh, «. 

Feb. 18, Jonathan Baggaley & Eliz Brassington. 
March 16, Mary, da. John Melland, gent. & Rebecks 
his wife. 

Jan’. 11, Hugh Bateman. 

June 26, Hugh Sheldon, gent. 

Jan’. 20, John Allsoppe, of Moniash, & Sabra Johnson, of 

Hartington. 

March 25, Anna Eliz da. Mark Headley, of Kensington. 
Gower, in or near London. 

Feb. 5, Rev. Mr. John Bunting, curate of Ashover, & 
Mrs. Ellen Wynt, of Middleton. 

Feb. 8, Wm. Inglesant & Mary Boham. 

Mar. 16, Rev. Mr. Edw‘. Tymperley, curate of Yolgrave, 
& Mrs. Hannah Bunting, of the same place. 

Oct. 23, Mary, da. Mr. Edward Swann, of Hurdlow, & 
Mary, his wife. 

Aug. 21, John Twigg & Eliz Cheney, both of Bakewell. 

Oct. 28, Edward Cheney, of Ashford, Esq. 

May 7, Isaac, s. Shadrac Hill, of Tideswell. 

Oct. 10, Deborah Ellis, a poor traveller. 

Sep. 3, Mr. Joseph Gould, mercer in Bakewell, & Mrs 
Ellen Gilbert, of Cotton, in the co. of Staff. 

July 14, Mr. Isaac Wheeldon, of Cronkstone, & Eliz* 
Baggarley. 

May 1, Mr. Rich’. Fynney & Mrs. Marg*. Peploe, both 
of Ashford. 

May 19, George Thornhill, s. Mr. John Wilkson, & Jane 
his wife. 

Jan’. 19, Exuperius, s. Robert Lomas. 

March 12, Mr. Hugh Cheney, of Bakewell, surgeon. 

No. 26, Mary, widow of Hugh Cheney. 

Jan’. 13, John Armstrong. 

July 4, John Thornhill. 

Feb. 5, John Allcock, blacksmith, & Rich* Boham, 4 
baker. W.B.—These two were starved to death in 
coming from Winster market, on Middleton-common. 

June 7, Eliz. (née Sleigh) widow Edward Cheney, of 
Ashford, Esq. 

June 22, Edward Cheney, of Yoxhall, Esq. 

March 21, Tho’. s. Mr. Tho*. & Ellen Fynney. 

April 28, Mr. James Beech. 

Oct. 14, Ye Rev. Mr. Lomas (he was killed by a fall from 
a rock in Lathkill-dale, in the night). 
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1781. Aug. 12, Sarah, da. Ralph & Mary Goose. 

1786. Nov. 3, Wm. Haykins, from Nottingham. 

1788. July 10, Mrs. Lomas, widow of Rev. Robert Lomas. 
1789. June 20, John, s. Rev. John Coxon & Eliz his wife. 
1792. Oct. 3, Peter Flint, sen’. 

1796. May 2, ,, eS 


OTHER NAMES WHICH OCCUR. 


Gratton, Handley, Hawley, Hibert, Philpott, Sterndale, Waterfall, 
Lueinda Wildgoose. 
TADDINGTON. 

“An Account of the Materialls belonginge to the Comunon Table at 

Taddington— 

“ One large silver Calice, given by R* Goodwin, Ano 1651. 

“ One small silver Bowle, with a silver cover. 

“ One large Flaggon of pewter, one pewter Bason, one large Leather 
Bottle. 

“ One Table-cloth for the Comunion Table. 

“@Qne pewter Dish with an M and an O upon the bottom. One 
table napkin of Holland, with an M at one corner, both given 
as A free-gift for the use of the Chappell of Taddington, afs*, 
by Mary the wife of William Oldfield, now minister resident at 
Taddington, afs‘, Ano Dom. 1695. 

Thos. Rowland & Iditha Yate. 
Nehemiah fil’ Anth’ Mellor, clerici, & Janz 
ux’ ejus. 
Robtus Innocent & Marg’. Waterhouse. 
Jan’. 14, Richard Palfreyman & Eliz. Newton. 
Oct. 18, Benj., the sonne of a strange gentlewoman. 
. Dec. 2, Wm. Garrett (?) & Eliz. Shakkerley. 
Francis Kniveton & Anne Walker, de Hassop. 
Dec. 8, Henry Wheeldon & Alice Blownt, de Monyash. 
Dec, 28, George Gregson, paterfamilias. 
March 13, Rowland Jepson & Eliz Thornehill. 
Jan’. 30, Richard Stafford & Anne Burton. 
Feb. 25, James Warrefield & Grace Bradshawe. 
June 14, William Orme & Anne Sheene. 
July 1, Thomas Pydcocke & Dorothy Barnes. 
March 24, Charles Eaton & Margaret Outream. 
April 30, Thomas Graunt, paterfamilias. 
Aug*. 15, Thomas Redfearne & Grace Hollingshead. 
Aug*. 8, Francis Needham, schoolmaster, & Dorothy 
Eaton. 
July 10, Ellis Graunt & Elizabeth Knowles. 
Aug. 26, Wm. Swindell, of Earle Sterndale, & Anne 
Innocent, of Taddington. 
March 20, James Stansfield, singleman, a webster. 
Oct. 3, John Davenport, clerke, & Anne Buxton, of 
Chelmarton. 
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Ap! 29, Wm. Sheldon, of Sheldon, and Jane Oldfield, of 
Taddington. 

Jan’. 9, Anthony Mellor, curate of Taddington. 

May 25, Wm. Innocent & Anne Shaw, of Watchelfe. 

June 29, Thomas Proctor & Frances Sheldon, of Sheldon, . 

July 15, Alice Knifton. 

May 3, Thomas Gould, in Arti’. Baccalaureus. 

Jan’. 13, William Orme & Grace Sheldon. 

March 3, Elizabeth Bowyer. 

Jan’., Ralph Oldfield, of Milner’s-dale, & Mary Sheldon, 

May, Ralph Bateman & Mary Bagshaw. 

12 Ap’. Mr. Roger Wilkson, curate of Wormhill. 

May 14, John & Eliz™., children of Davenport Blackwall, 
of Taddington. 

June 30, George Ingleby, of Taddington, & Barbar 
Onyon, of Thorpe. ; 

June 24, George Persivall & Anne Hulme, of Chelmorton. 

Nov. 28, Thomas, s. Stephen Brougham, of Taddington. 

Ap’. 30, Rydgynald, s. George Dickens, of Brushfield. 

Ap'. 24, the relicks of y® man that was found in y' 
Hough-end, in y* wood, was buried. 

March 19, Robert, s. John Brundiey. 

Nov. 8, John Lomas, souldger. 

Eliz”. Wright of y* Herdlow, in Biackw’ Quire, on y° side 
of y® allabaster stone-tombe. 

Madam Goostree, at y® side of Wilkson’s seate, under y* 
Communion-table. 

Ralph Greene, going into Prescliffe Quire. 

Richard Roberts, with his feet lying to Blackwell Quire, 
in y® Alley. 

1752. Nov. 5, Mr. George Wilkson, of Prestcliffe, schoolmaster, 

close by y® pue-end, which belongs to the Slated-house. 
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OTHER NAMES OF FREQUENT OCCURRENCE. 


Armfield, Bateman, Beverley, Boam, Boebe, Bonsall, Bosley, Bothom, 
Bottom, Bradbury, Bretnor, Buckley, Burdekyn, Buxton, Charnell, 
Coppock, Dakyn de Prescliffe, Dusnap, Etherington, Eyre, Foxlowe, 
Furniss, Goodwin, Greaves, Gregory, Hallows, Harrop, Haworth, 
Heathcoat, Halley, Jepson, Kensil of y® Windmill, Knight, Mawrey, 
Merriman, Middleton, Mosley, Moulte, Murrell, Newton, Pownes, 
Redfearn, Rippon, Rowland, Schofield, Sellers, Sharwyn, Shrigley, 
Skidmore, Stafford, Sterndale, Stoppard, Swain, Timm, Timperley, 
Townsend, Wibberley, Woodroofe. 


Thornbridge. 





FIND OF SIX THOUSAND SILVER PENNIES AT ECCLES. 
BY JOHN HARLAND, F.S. A. 


In the village of Eccles, four miles from Manchester, stands an old 
house, on the site of an older, called Monks Hall, supposed to have 
been originally a Grange of the monks of Whalley Abbey, who held 
Eccles church, the tithes of that extensive parish, and large tracts of 
land around. On Saturday, the 6th of August, James Britch, a young 
card-room hand, at the cotton mills of Messrs. J. Gibb and Sons, in 
the neighbourhood (having by accident had two of the fingers of his 
left hand taken off by machinery), was taking a walk, and going along 
the footpath of a new road, not yet finished, which flanks the Monks’ 
Hall premises, he saw something shining on the footpath, which had 
been slightly lowered by the road-making labourers, only by removing 
the grass sods. Picking up the shining piece, Britch found it to be a 
silver coin, and looking more closely he soon found on the surface 
about a score more. Showing these to one of his employers, he was 
directed by him to myself, as one likely to tell him what the coins 
were, On the following Wednesday, Britch came to me with fifteen 
of the coins, which I bought of him, and asked him if he thought 
there were any more. He said he thought there might be ; indeed, 
he knew he had left one lying onthe ground. I urged him to go back 
and search diligently and bring me all he could find. Strange to say, 
he did not go to the spot again until after seven o'clock on the even- 
ing of Thursday, August 11. After all this delay, however, he found 
a number of coins on the surface, and in one place where they seemed 
most numerous, he scooped them up with his hand, and soon found 
that they were within a pot, which he emptied, and with some diffi- 
culty he carried the whole, weighing about 21]lbs. avoirdupois, to the 
neighbouring residence of Mr. J. A. Gibb, where they were placed in 
safety. The poor finder, from excitement (for he thought his fortune 
c 
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was made), and the pain in his hand, could not sleep; so about five 
o’clock next morning he revisited the spot, and picked up 179 more 
coins, scattered about. The same morning he called on me and told 
me of the large quantity found, and said he had left the broken pot in 
the ground. I at once went with him to the spot, taking a small 
garden tool for unearthing the pot, which was mouth uppermost, and 
near the surface, but so fragile that all the upper portion broke off on 
the least pressure of the surrounding earth. Even after all the pre 
vious search, we found about twenty more coins on the surface. We 
next got the mass of coins, and on my return home had them washed 
from a thick coat of soil, and weighed. On a second washing and 
drying they lost a pound in weight. I wrote the same day to the 
Crown authorities, and after four days received a reply from the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, to the effect that it was unquestionably 
“Treasure Trove,” and that Her Majesty the Queen was entitled to 
the coins by her Royal prerogative, and under the common law of 
England. He requested that the coins might be sent to the Treasury 
by some safe conveyance. As soon as a strong iron-bound box could 
be procured, the coins were packed and sent by railway, and reached 
the Treasury safely. Subsequently I learned that they had been 
claimed by the Duchy of Lancaster, and the claim admitted ; the 
Crown having by charter ceded its right to treasure trove within the 
ambit of the Duchy to the first Duke of Lancaster. Thus, although 
the Queen is entitled to the coins, it is not as Sovereign but a 
Duchess of Lancaster. 

The coins were of three kings, probably about 6000 being of Henry 
II. or III. (or both), perhaps 50 of King John’s Irish pennies, and 20 
or 30 of William I. (“the Lion”) of Scotland. Thus the three king- 
doms contributed to this Lancashire hoard, and so help us to ascertain 
the probable time of the deposit. Ruding and other authorities sup 
pose that John’s Irish coinage was not struck till the year 1210, when 
he went into Ireland. Before that year, then, no Irish pennies of 
John could have found their way into a Lancashire hoard. To account 
for the presence of a few Scottish pennies in this Eccles deposit, it 
may be stated, that John built a fort at the mouth of the Tweed, 
which William I. of Scotland pulled down. The quarrel between 
them on this ground was made up by John undertaking not to re 
build the fort, on William the Lion paying to him the large sum of 
15,000 marks (£10,000). If this amount were paid in the chief coin 
of circulation at that period, it would sufficiently account for the 
presence of Scottish pennies of William the Lion in the Eccles hoard; 
and it also limits the deposit to some time in the 13th century. But 
the later limit is better fixed by the English-coins, all of which (about 
6000) have on the reverse the short double cross, which is known to 
have been superseded in the coinage of Henry III. in 1247, by the 
long cross, carried to the edge of the coin with a view to prevent 
clipping. As no long-cross penny is found in the Eccles hoard, it 
must have been placed in the ground before they came into circulation. 
The above facts, then, limit the date of its hiding in the earth between 
the years 1210 and 1248. 
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Many questions have been asked as to the value of these coins. 
This value differs materially, according to the mode of estimation. 
There is a fancy or fictitious value, as where persons in the neighbour- 
hood offer a liberal price for a few coins as objects of curiosity. Thus 
the finder of the Eccles coins was offered 15s. for half-a-dozen pieces. 

Again, there is what may be called the antiquarian or numismatic 
value of the coins, a fluctuating and uncertain amount ; for coins of a 

rticular reign may be very rare and fetch high prices, till some 

find occurs of that type, which at once renders them plentiful 
and cheap. Now, there have been several finds of these pennies of 
Henry, which have reduced their value considerably for the cabinets 
of collectors. The chief of these was at Tealby, in Lincolnshire, in 
1807, the number being 5700; but most of these found their way 
eventually to the melting-pot of the Royal Mint. So large a number 
as that in the Eccles hoard, will certainly lower the price in the nu- 
mismatic market, unless they have the like fate. Lastly, there is the 
bullion value, which can only be roughly approximated. The whole 
weigh 21 lbs. avoirdupois, or say 23lbs. troy. At 5s. the ounce, or £3 
the pound troy, the bullion value would be about £69 or £70. 

But this Eccles find is an important one, not for its money or other 
value, but for its providing a large mass of material for evidence to- 
wards the decision of a question of some importance—not a mere nu- 
mismatic or archzeological question, but one relating to the history of 
the coinage in England in one of its obscurest periods. I cannot dis- 
cuss this question in detail, but a few words may place the chief 
points before your readers. No coins exist of any English mint 
either of Richard I. (Cour de Lion), or of his brother and successor, 
John; and collectors who aim at possessing a complete series of 
English coins, from the Conquest, have been accustomed to represent 
these two kings by the Anglo-Gallic pennies of Richard I. (struck 
chiefly in Poictou), and by the Irish pennies of King John, of which a 
few are found in the Eccles hoard. No one can account for the ab- 
sence of English pennies of these kings. In the reign of King John, 
sixteen English mints existed ; and there is evidence of some of them 
being worked. Again, as to the English pennies bearing the words, 
“Henricus Rex,” there is nothing to show whether they were of 
Henry II. or Henry III. or both. Mr. Hawkins, of the British Mu- 
seum, and other eminent numismatists, attribute this type of coins 
chiefly, if not wholly, to Henry II.; Mr. Sainthill, the Rev. Assheton 
Pownall, and others, think them partly of that king, and partly of his 
grandson, Henry III. Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, F.S.A., goes further, 
and says in effect that both Richard and John continued to use the 
type of penny struck by their father,-and that even John’s son, Henry 
III. continued to do the same till 1247. This hypothesis would 
account for the absence of the names of Richard and John on coins 
struck at English mints during their reigns. The only way of ascer- 
taining the truth, is by an extended examination of the coins of “ Hen- 
ricus Rex” with the short cross in reverse. Their reverse legend 
always contains the name of the mint and the moneyer, as “ Abel on 
London,” “Paul on Canterbury,” and by a very careful examination 
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of Exchequer records and other documents, it has been ascertained by 
Mr. Longstaffe, that some “ Henricus” coins were struck by moneyers 
who did not live in the reign either of Henry II. or Henry III, but 
in that of Richard or of John. For these reasons it is very desirable 
that, before the Eccles coins are scattered or melted, they should be 
examined by some competent numismatist, conversant with this 
question. The Crown authorities have had their attention drawn to 
this subject. For the issue we must wait. 

Meanwhile it may interest some of the readers of the “ ReLiquary” 
to have a list of some of the mints and moneyers on these “ Henricus” 
coins. I had no time to examine the whole number, having to be show. 
man to a great number of curious visitors from the neighbourhood; 
but in such casual inspection as I made, I found the following names— 
in some instances many coins of the same moneyer, and in most cases 
more thanone. The great majority of these pennies seem to have been 
struck in London; the next largest number at Canterbury ; while of 
the other mints named, only a few coins were found. Of the northem 
mints there were very few coins. I did not find one of York, nor one 
I could be sure was of Carlisle ; there were only two or three of Dur. 
ham, and a like number of Lincoln. 


LONDON. 
ABEL on Lunp. OsBERT ON LuND. 
Aimer on Lunp. Pavut on Lunp. 
BeEneEIT on Lunp. Ravtr on Lunn. 
Ets on Lunp. Ricarp B. on Luv. 
FULKE, OR Terri on Lunp. 
FULRE WALTER on Luv. 
HeEtis on Lunp. WILLELM on L. 
Henri on Lunn. Wittem T. on Lv. 
HunTERE ON LUND. WILLELM L, on Luv. 
Iuaer on Lunp. 


' on Lunp. 


CANTERBURY. 


ANDRE on C. RoGer on Cant. 
ARNAUD ON Ca. Roger or B. on Ca. 
ALISANDRE ON Ca. Simun on CAnrte. 
Hivn on Can. SAMUEL ON CANTE. 
HeEnr. on Can. Sacemun on C. 
MEINIR ON CANTE. Sraun on Can. 

Iun on CANTE. Tomas on Cant. 
JOHAN ON CANTE. WALTER ON Can, 
RoBeErD ON Can, 


VARIOUS. 


Apam on Noru. (NortHampton). JOHAN ON TanTE, (TAUNTON) 
Apam on Win. (WInTOoN, i.e. WiN- HER. on Sant. 

CHESTER). MILEs on WINCE. 
BaRTELME on W. NICOLE on Cvo, 
Gog......M oN WINC. Norman on Sant. 
Joay. Cuic. (? CHICHESTER), Pieres on Dvr. (DURHAM). 
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Ravr on WIcE. RopBertT ON WIN. 
Renaup on Nor. (Norwicg). Wa ter on Nor. 
RicarD on NICOL. WILLELM oN Sant. 
RopserTon Nico. (LIncoxy). 


A better numismatist than I pretend to be, tells me that most of 
these moneyers are late, t.e. of the reign of Henry III. 

Of John’s Irish triangle pennies, all seem to have been struck by 
Robert on Dive. (Dublin), with one exception, and that is struck at 
Limerick. 

The coins of William I. of Scotland are of several types. The face 
is always in profile; but some to the right, others to the left. The 
whole were inuch ruder in workmanship than the contemporary coins 
of John. The legends are not easily deciphered; but the chief 
moneyer seems to be HVE WALTER, and the only mint named is 
that of Edinburgh. Of these coins there was a large find near Inver- 
ness in 1760. 

Instead of a long verbal description of the obverse and reverse of 
these various coins, I think it better to refer my readers interested 
in this subject, to engravings of the several types in accessible works. 
In Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, the broad, general type of the 
English pennies of Henry, will be found Plate II. (beginning from the 
Conquest) fig. 13. The same plate, fig. 10, gives the type of John’s 
Irish triangle penny ; while in Pinkerton’s Coins and Medals, Vol. II. 
Plate I. No. 11 (page 363), is figured “a fine penny of William I. of 
Scotland,” which he marks R. R. (rarissimus), and values at 5s. 

The pot or vase in which the coins were contained, was so much 
broken, first by the finder, and afterwards in exhuming it, that only 
the lower part is preserved. This fragment is about 4 inches deep, 
having a diameter at the bottom of 5} inches, and widening or swell- 
ing out at the height of 3 inches, to a diameter at the fragmentary 
upper edge of nearly 7 inches. From the fragments left, it seems 
difficult to comprehend how so small a vessel could have held 6000 
coins. It is of the commonest whitish earthenware, the production of 
the lathe, and rudely ornamented with bands of half-an-inch breadth, 
to a height of 4 inches, above which it seems to have been decorated 
while the clay was soft, by a small square instrument, in square 
shallow indents, which sometimes, from the pressure given being un- 
equal, appear as triangular indents, somewhat resembling the arrow- 
| headed characters of Assyria, and doubtless produced in much the 

same way. 

Inside, the pressure of some of the coins flat against the sides of the 
pot, has left distinct indented discs. The vessel seems to have had a 
handle or “lug” on one side, and I conjecture that it narrowed to- 
wards the mouth. The portion left intact, has been likened by all 
who have seen it, to the large common red flower-pot. It is repre- 
sented at the head of this article. 


Swinton. 
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NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF GREATRAKES. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL HAYMAN, B.A. 
‘* ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA.” 


Ir we choose a subject and make of it a specialty, we are generally 
rewarded by the constant accumulation of particulars that curiously 
refer to it. I once considered that, in my communications to Nos 
14 and 16 of the “ Retiquary,” I had exhausted all my materials for 
illustrating the Greatrakes’ history ; but it is not so. In my inter- 
leaved copy of the “ Notes,”.so many additional jottings have been 
made, that they invite me to re-write them for publication, and to ask 
the Editor’s indulgence in laying them before his readers. Every 
painstaking student rejoices in the fuller light with which a favourite 
subject is being continually invested; and if he be a lover of the 
truth (as almost invariably he is), he does not hesitate to confess the 
mistakes, into which either his ignorance or his incautiousness may 
have betrayed him. With the twofold object, then, of supplying 
further facts, and of amending some unintentional misstatements, I 
have compiled my present paper. My references to “pages” are to 
the pages of the “ Retiquary,” fourth volume. 


Page 81, ad finem. Orthography of the name. Beside the spelling ‘‘Greatorex,” - 
I find that in our own day the name appears as “‘ Gratrix,” and ‘Great Rex.” Two 
clergymen are thus respectively named in Cox’s Clergy List,” 1857, pp. 118, 119. 

Ibid. Note. According to the family tradition of the Irish branch, ‘‘ The Stroker” 
was wont to lay the opened palm of his right hand on the part affected, repeating 
thrice, ‘‘I stroke......God hea]s !” 

Page 82, fifth line from bottom of page. For ‘‘ Matter,” read ‘‘ Matters.”’ 

Page 83, line 3. In addition to his Affane property, William Greatrakes (the first 
Irish settler of the name) possessed a good estate in the south-eastern angle of the 
county of Tipperary, situated a few miles to the north of Affane and Lismore. He 
had - & lands near Bandon, in the western part of the county of Cork. 

Ibid., line 14. Mr. Greatrakes, in developing the capabilities of his Affane estate, 
established extensive lime-works. While examining the Corporate records of Youghal, 
I found in Liber A., page 56, that the Court of D’Oyer Hundred, 1st October, 1613, 
farmed out the supplying of Lime for the repair of the walls of Youghal, to “ William 
Greatrakes, of New Affane, Esq.” And in the same volume, PP 164—166, among 
leases and other documents, which were deposited, 6th October, 1620, by the Mayor, 
in the Muniment-chest, was— : 


** The Counterpane of Mr. William Greatrakes’ grant for the lime.” 


Ibid., lines 23 and 24. “‘ RicHaRD CROKER.” A person of this name leased from 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 20 May, 33rd Eliz. [1591], ‘‘ the half plowland called New Aughun- 
dun ;” and, 4 June of same year, “‘a parcel of land called Norries ]Jand.”’* Now, 
since we find these lands very soon after in the possession of William Greatrakes, we 
may reasonably suppose that the lessee was his father-in-law. 

bid., line 40. In Ulster’s Office, Dublin, Mr. Greatrakes’ Funeral Certificate is 
registered. It occurs in “Funeral Entries,” Vol. V. page 137. I print it for the 
first time— 

Fees not paid. Ye Certificat taken by Athlone. 

‘William Greatrakes, of Aughmayne, in ye County of Waterford, Esqr*, died ye 2nd 

of Iune, 1728. He had to bis first wife, Ann, daughter of Richard Croker, of 

Kill, in County aforesaid, by whome he had issue, William. His second wife 

—_ Elizabeth, daut of Iohn Smith, of Kent, by whome he had issue, Allen, 
ichard, Susan, and Elizabeth. Was buried in St. John’s Church, Dublin.” 


I have satisfactorily ascertained that Mr. Greatrakes was not the 





* Calendar of Irish Patent Rvils, pp. 37, 38. 1 Jac. I. pars 3, No. CXXV. 45. 
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only member of his family who left Derbyshire for Ireland. Contem- 
poraneous with him was “ Hugh Greatrakes, of Lismore,” a kinsman, 
if not a brother. Among the Sarsfield MSS. at Doughcloyne, co. 
Cork,* is a document, bearing date 7 June, 1583. It sets forth that 
Ann Thickpenny, late wife unto John Thickpenny, of Lismore, co. 
Waterford, and “ Hughe Greatraks, of y*® saide towne,” do owe to 
Thomas Serchfelde [Sarsfield], of the city of Cork, alderman, the sum 
of eleven pounds and five shillings. 


Ibid., line 5 from bottom. After ‘‘ 1630,” add “ intestate.” 

Page 84, line 40. Instead of “11. William, of whom presently,” read ‘11. William, 
vivens 21 May, 1685, when he is mentioned in the last Will of his nephew, William, 
the elder of the two sons of Valentine Greatrakes.”—( Vide page 93). 

Ibid., line 41. John Greatrakes was probably an uncle, not a brother, of the 
Stroker. He was of full age, 11 Feb. 161%, when he passed letters patent for the 
Hospital of S. John, Cork ; and he was a married man, 1 July, 1622; while Valentine 
Greatrakes was not born until 14 Feb. 1628. Of John Greatrakes, I find further men- 
tion. In 1617, 17 July, the sequestration of the prebend or rectory of Shandon, 
diocese of Cork, was granted to ‘‘John Gratrix, of Cork, gentleman (generosus).”¢ 
In the Regal Visitation of 1634, we read— 


“ E[cclesia] Sti Joh’is Evangelist. Rex est Rector. Iohn Gratrix de Cork gene- 
rosus tenet hanc rectoriam. Nullus curatus. Valet 14% per an.” 


Again, among the Sarsfield MSS., I find a document, dated 8 May, 1637— 


“To all men, &. Adame Goold fitz-Patrick, of Cork, gent., Jobn Gratracks, of 
same, gent., Thomas Goold, son and heir apparent of saide Adame, Greeting: 
Know ye that we, the aforesaid Adame, John and Thomas, for £20 received of 
Thomas Sarsfield, of Cork, gent, do remise, &c., vnto said Thomas, all our title, 
&c., in houses and tenements which we have in the parish of Our Blessed Ladye 
in the tenement of Shandon.” 


Ibid., line 49. Catherine was third daughter (by his wife Eliza, daughter of John 
Connell, of Barryscourt, co. Cork, Esq.,) of Edmund Cotter, Esq., of Ballinsperig. In 
Vol. IX. of “ Pedigrees,” in Ulster’s Office, Dublin, is a tabular genealogy of Gwyn 
and Cotter, containing the marriage of Roger Gwyn with Magdalene Greatrakes. It 
is subscribed “ William Hawkins, Ulster Armes.” 

Page 85, line 17. ‘‘Edward [Greatrakes] of New Ross, co. Wexford.” Did he 
marry Mabel Harman? Henry Harman, Esq., whose Will bears date 1649, and was 
proved at Dublin in 1652, by his wife, Mary, had a fifth daughter, Mabel, married to 
Greatrakes, whose baptismal name is not given. Respecting Edward’s children, 
William, Mary, Margaret, and Grace, I shall make some Gourediions when comment- 


ing on page 90. 

Ibid., line 36. In a deed of conveyance, bearing date 23 June, 1629,t William 
Greatrakes is mentioned. By this document Edmond Southwell, of Castlematresse, 
co. Limerick, granted and assigned to Richard, Earl of Cork, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir 
Thomas Harris, and ‘“‘ William Gratricks,” the castles, towns, and lands of Castle- 
towne, Arleman, Kilbride, Cloghgrane, Fahie, Ballylongford, Beaghe, Ballynestine, 
Keppaghe, Ballycoghlan, Lismucky, Ballingoule, Ballincurnaghe, and Cloghcottred, in 
the county of Limerick : To hold for the residue of the term of 1000 years, to the uses 
and intents in the indenture expressed. 

Ibid., line 37. Owing to his embarrassments, William Greatrakes sold his estates 
in the neighbourhood of Bandon to Mr. Baldwin, by whose descendants they are yet 
possessed, His Tipperary estates passed from him to Mr. Perry, of Woodroffe. In 
the legal documents of the latter conveyance, Greatrakes is styled ‘‘ Esquire,’”’ while 
Perry is denominated ‘‘Gentleman.” The latter was an honourable name in those 
days as it should be in these ; but it indicated a difference in rank between the parties. 

Page 86, line 2. In the Stroker’s baptismal name, regard may have been also had 
to the Pomeroy family, some of whose members bore the name of ‘‘ Valentine.” That 
illustrious Devonshire house was connected with the Greatrakeses, through Sir 
Edward Harris. Valentine Pomeroy, Esq., of Bingley, in the parish of Harberton 





* The readers of Sylvanus Urban know how many interesting documents, from the 
Doughcloyne Chartulary, have been ably edited by Mr. Richard Caulfield, F.S. A. 
MS. Prerogative, Dublin. 
t Irish Close Roll, 7 and 8 Caroli I., membrane 2, dorso, 
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(grandson of Sir Thomas Pomeroy, of Berry Pomeroy, who was attainted in 1549), 
had by his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir John Whiddon, of Chagford, a son, Roger 
Pomeroy, of Sandridge, M.P., who is mentioned (vide page 92, infra), in the “‘ adden. 
dum” to the Stroker’s Will. Roger Pomeroy was the Stroker’s familiar friend, and 
managed for him his estate in Devon. At the Stroker’s decease, the patent of this 
Property, with other writings, remained in Mr. Pomeroy’s custody. 
id., line 22. Mr. Greatrakes, in his “‘ Letter to Robert Boyle,’ pp. 18, 19, describes 
his military life. I find in ‘* The Book of Affidavits,” 1660—63, Irish Council Office, 
the affidavit of Edmund Prendergast, made 13 December, 1662. In it Prendergast 
complained of the wasting and demolition of his woods, in the county of Tipperary, 
by men employed under “ Lieutenant Valentine Greatericks.” 
Ibid., last foot-nvte. Some of the lands, in reward of military service, were granted 
to the Stroker in conjunction with Sir Amos Meredith. In the Irish Record Com. 
missioners’ ‘‘Report,”’ 1816—1820, page 560, reference is made in this manner— 


No. 11. 18 Car. 2. Articles’ 74 Membranes 74 Sir Amos Meredith, Bart,, 
and Valentine Gratracke. Tipperary.” 


In the same Commissioners’ Report, 1825, page 54, we have fuller information— 


** No. 26. Sir Amos Meredith & Val. Gratraks, Esqr. 

“Old Groge Mogher, 96a.; Lands west of Clashmattin, 94a. ; Lands west of Mul- 
laghinony, 122a.; Killballynemony, 257a.; Garryroconing, 102a.; Kilmolagh, 
273a.; Garryroe aud Grange Robbin, 234a.; Corles and Killmurley, 1332 ; 
Barony of lffa and Offa, County Tipperary. Total Quantity, 13lla. plant, 
(21234. 27. 22p. stat.) Rent, £19 18s. 2d. 

‘*Killiegheragh, 96a. (155a. Ir. lp. stat.) Rent, £1 9s. 2d. Barony of East 
Carbury, County Cork. 

“ Date, 17 January, 18th year. Certificate, 20 July. Inrolled, 19th January, 1666.” 

In the “ Report” of 1825, page 343, appears a List of the Original Certificates, pre- 
served in the Rolls Office of His Majesty’s Court of Chancery, Ireland. That of 
**The Stroker” is thus recorded— 

** Gratrax, Valentine, Bundle ii. Number 100.” 

At page 416, is given an Index Nominum of “ Inrollments of the Certificates for 
Adventurers,* Soldiers, &c., preserved in the Office of the Chief Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer, Dublin ;” and in this Index his name thrice appears — 

Original Roll. Membrane. 
*¢ Gratraks, Valentine ................000+ XI 1 
a 
Greatrix, Valentine 
To these I may add the following mention of his name—t 


** Quit Rents Payable in County of Waterford, 1663. 
* Lismore Parish, Barony of Coshmore and Coshbride. 





Denomination. ya Joutty 








a. B. P.|Z£ 8. d. 
Valentine Greatreaks and John 
Nettles, Tenants to Obadiah 
Weekes, Daniel Enderbye 
and Robert Childe (Adven-! 


turers) 

The said Greatreakes, Tenant 
to Iohn Nettles and Daniel 
Enderbye Rossgillily 

Valentine Greatraks, Tenant 
to Obadiah Weekes Ardnegehy 

Valentine Greatrakes, Tenant) 
to O. Weekes (Adventurer)|Clashigusky Burgage. . 

Russell, ar Burgage 

OS eee 4 
Burghessy Loghy 012 0 
Burghessy Faranegerah. . 100 

















* “‘ Adventurers” were non-military persons, generally merchants, who advanced 
their money to the State, and received as security lands in Ireland. 
¢ ‘‘ Additional MSS.” 4765, page 16. British Museum. 
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Page 88, line 2 from bottom. Lord Conway sent over to Ireland, Dr. George Rust, 
Dean of Connor, for Mr. Greatrakes. At Ragley, Lady Conway, who much patronized 
the Mystics, had assembled a group of these i//uminati to meet the Stroker. Among 
them was Dr. He More, the Platonist (several of whose letters were discovered at 
Ragley, by Mr. Walpole), and Van Helmont, whose portrait yet adorns the mansion’s 
walls.* Less noticeable, but not less eccentric in his thinking, was another guest, 
Joseph Glanvil, Chaplain to Charles II., and author of the marvellous ‘‘ Sadducismus 
Triumphatus.”+ From this weird volume it is manifest, that relations of witch and 
ghost phenomena supplied no little table-talk to the sojourners at Ragley. Glanvil’s 
seventh Tale of Wonder is about Florence Newton, a most potent Saga of Youghal, 
county of Cork. ‘‘This witch of Youghal,” he writes, “‘is so famous that I have 
heard Mr. Greatrix speak of her at my Lord Conway’s at Ragley.” Glanvil might 
have added, that Mr. Greatrakes was an experimentalist on the unhappy creature, 
whether she were a witch or not (as deposed by Mr. Edward Perry, a witness examined 
at the trial for her life at Cork). Glanvil’s eighteenth story likewise pertains to the 
county of Cork, and in it Mr. Greatrakes is again an actor. Tales twenty-six and 
twenty-seven of the Sadducismus Triumphatus have their scenes laid in the north of 
Ireland, and were communicated to Glanvil, at Ragley, by Lady Conway. This 
pleasant gossip lasted, as Mr. Greatrakes informs us in his autobiography, for three 
weeks or a month. Ere it came to its close, Lord Conway wrote as follows to his 
brother-in-law, Sir George Rawdon— 


“Dear Brother,— 

“TI have received yours of the 29th January, but the former letter therein 
mentioned to have been written to me on your coming to Dublin, has not yet come 
tomy hands. Mr. Greatrakes hath been here a fortnight to-morrow, and my wife is 
not the better for him. Very few others have failed under his hands, of the man 
hundreds that he hath touched in these parts. I must confess that, before his arrival, 
I did not believe the tenth part of those things which I have been an eye-witness of ; 
and several others, of as accurate judgment as any in this kingdom, who are come 
hither out of curiosity, do acknowledge the truth of his operations. This morning, 
the Bishop of Gloucester recommended to me a prebend [ary] ’s son in his diocese, 
to be brought to him for a leprosy from head to foot, which hath been judged incurable 
above ten years, and, in my chamber, he cured him perfectly.{ That is, from a moist 
humour, *twas immediately dried up and began to peel off. The itching was quite 
gone, and the heat of it taken away. The youth was transported to admiration. The 
Dean saw this as well as myself. But it is not the hundredth part and I am confident 
at least of forty that we have seen, among which are many pleasant passages done 
purposely to satisfy our curiosity and experience. So I wonder that he had not a 
greater esteem in Ireland. But, after all this, I am far from thinking them miracles, 
or that his cures are at all miraculous; but I believe it is by a sanative virtue and a 
natural efficiency, which extends not to all diseases, but is much more proper and 
effectual to some than to others, as he doth also despatch some with a great deal of 
ease, and others not without a great deal of pains. This enclosed is a letter of his to 
his wife, which I desire may be carefully sent to her; and as to his concernments in 
Ireland, I fear he doth not mind them so well as he ought to do; probably Sir Thomas 
Stanley may inform you how they stand, and if you can do him any service, I shall 
take it extremely kindly, for he takes a great deal of pains about my wife, and is very 
affectionate to do all that lies in his power. I had also a letter from my brother 
Francis. I am confident Mr. Greatrakes would recover him or the Bishop of Down, 
for I pretty well know what distempers he can cure, and what he cannot. 

So I rest, 
** Yours, &c., 
“Ragley, February 9th, 1665.” “* Conway.” 





* Vide note by the late John Wilson Croker, in Murray’s Edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, Vol. IIT. page 192. London: 1835. ; i 

+ Sadducismus Triumphatus: Or, A full and plain Evidence concerning Witches 
and Apparitions. In Two Parts. The First treating of their Possibility. e Second 
of their Real Existence. By JosEPH GLANVIL, Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles 
IL, and F.R.S. The Fourth Edition, with Additions, ete. London: Printed for A. 
Bettesworth and I. Batley, in Paternoster-Row; W. Mears and I. Hooke, near Temple 
Bar, in Fleet Street. 1726. 

t I would inquire of those who maybe more deeply versed in Oriental literature than 
myself, ‘Was there in the East any sanatory treatment of leprosy by the friction 
of manipulation?” The story of Naaman, recorded in 2 Kings, fifth chapter, renders 
this probable. Naaman was afflicted with this dreadful disease, and is introduced to 
us as standing before the house of Elisha, expecting to be healed. In his own mind 
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In further illustration of Mr. Greatrakes’ alleged “ gifts of healing” 
I shall here introduce two extracts from Sir James Ware’s Works, 


Vol. II. page 198— 


“Mr. ee in the Philosophical Transactions, gives remarkable instances of 
cures performed by this gentleman; particularly of his own brother, who, being seized 
with a violent pain in head and neck, Mr. Greatrakes gave immediate ease to his head 
by only stroking with his hand, that he then stroked his back, and the pain fled to 
his right thigh, then he pursued [it] with his hand to the knee, from thence to the 
leg, ancle, foot, and at Jast to the great toe, where it grew more violent ; but, upon 
rubbing it there, it vanished. He gives another instance of his curing a white swelling 
by driving the pain downwards out of the toes, after which the swelling disappeared,” 
m— 

“Mr. Love (Memoirs of the Earl of Orrery, MS.) assures us that he could not 
remove his pectoral and rheumatic pains, but that after he had unjustly ridiculed him, 
he was witness to his curing the falling sickness [epilepsy] beyond credit ; and further 
that the Royal Society and other modern philosophers, not able to dispute the fact, 
found words to define it, and called these strange effects ‘ A Sanative Contagion in his 
body, which had an antipathy to some particular diseases and not to others.’” 

Page 89, line 1. Mr. Greatrakes visited Worcester ‘‘at the entreaty,” he writes to 
Robert Boyle, “‘of the Mayor and Aldermen of the city.” The Municipal Body re. 
ceived him with much respect ; and lodged and entertained him during his sojourn, 
Among the accounts of the City of Worcester, for the year 1666, is yet extant—* 

The Charge of Entertaynment of Mr. Gratriz. 


Spent the day he came hither ............sseseeseeeeeeee 
‘o William Tomkins for cyder_ ..........-+.++++ 
To James Arden for carieing of cyder for him 
To Mr. Nicholas Baker for his expenses in severall journeyes to 
p’cure Mr. Gratricks hither 015 
To a messenger for goeing to the Lord Windsor’s and other charges 0 5 
EO TR, CII BU ooo ccvecsveescccseccosescccccsccseoseoscccscesenscceccecces 6 @ 
To Mr. Wythie for his entertaynment at his house ....... 
To Mr. Richard Smyth for the charge at his house ............ 
To Mr. Read and Mr. Solley for wyne at that entertaynment 


(Side Note). ‘‘ Note, this was an Irishman, famous for helping and cureing many 
lame and diseased people, only by stroaking of their maladies with his hand, and 
therefore sent for to this and many other places.” 

Ibid., line 23. Mr. Greatrakes was resident at Affane, in 1672. Before me lies 
the MS. letter of the —— Countess of Clancarty. Her ladyship has some important 
matters, which are to be decided by a Commission of Arbitration; and, although Mr. 
Greatrakes has been nominated by her opponent, she is satisfied, relying on his integ- 
rity. Her letter is to Colonel Phaire, of Cahirmoney, county Cork ; and it runs thus— 

“Re ‘London, August 15, ’72. 

“T must once more give yow troble of being a Comr for me, Comissions being 
so spedd between my Lady Marques of Clanrikard, Mrs. Mable O’Bryan and my selfe. 
The last I name begins first, and is to sit at Kaperquin at 14 dayes warning. Of the 
fower I nam’d for me, yorself and Captim Iohn Foliot were left, to my great satisfac 
tion, and of the fower choosen for my aduersary I left Leivnt Greatreacks and Mr. 
Iohn Roe, the last I am a stranger to, but [I] take great confidence that Mr. Great- 
reacks will beiust. In regard yow lye not at Corke, I shall in my ler to Capt» Folliot, 
desire him to give yow notice of the Comission when it comes to him. 

«Sr, the experience I have had of yor goodnesse and charitie puts me in securitie 
that yow will not suffer me to be wrong’d, though, by the death of some of my witt- 





he has prearranged how the cure will be done ; and he is taken by surprise and filled 
with wrath, when the command is given him to go and wash in the Jordan. “‘ Behold, 
I thought,” he exclaims, “ He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on the 
name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover the leper.” 

In the verb ‘‘ strike,” our translators employ the very word that conferred on “ The 
Stroker” his well known nom de plume. The marginal rendering is “ move up and 
down,” and vividly shows the process used by Valentine Greatrakes. 

* Vide ‘* Notes and Queries,” Third Series, Vol. V. page 489. This interesting ex 
tract from the Worcester Corporation’s Accounts was communicated to the above 
periodical by a correspondent, who writes from the “ Guildhall, Worcester.” 
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nesses and those that - manad ige this businesse for me, I might appehend some 
disadvantage on my side. I doe wth the more confidence give yow this trouble, that 
I am ready to serve yow in anything wthin my power, 
**Who am, St, yor most assured frend & — S’vant, 
“To Collonell Robt, Phaire, these.” . E. CLANcARTIE.” 


Ibid, line 27. ‘*StR WILLIAM GopoLPHIN.” He died aia at Madrid, ‘‘y,th 
July, 1696. 6.” [MS. Collections of Robert Dale, Richmond Herald, preserved in the 
College of Arms, London.] In “ Funeral Entries,” Vol. X. page 176, preserved in 
Ulster’s office, Dublin, is his Funeral Certificate. ‘It is without date, ‘and is written 
on a slip of paper which, like other memoranda, is pasted into the volume. It men- 
tions Mr. Greatrakes’ marriage— 

“Sr Wm, Godolphin Embasid; to his Matie King Charles ye 24 in the kingdom of 
Spain, had sev! brothers & 2 Systers. All the brothers (St John excepted) dyed 
in the lifetime of St William, without issue. Oue of the Systers, being a Maide 
= Honn', was never marryed & dyed before St W™, The other Syster was 

ed to Vallantine <-y; of ae in the County of Waterford, Esq., 
4 whom she had issue, W™, & Edm 

“Wm, dyed without issue. 

“Edm? survived him, and left issue Anne only, now marryed to John ill, Esqr.””* 

Ibid, notes + and §. These pamphlets (‘‘The Miraculous Conformist,” and ‘ Won- 
ders no Miracles”) are now for the most part to be met with bound up with The 
Stroker’s a Latter to Robert Boyle. Such a collection is in the 
—- Museum (551, b. 11.) ; and, in this copy, at the end of Greatrakes’ letter, and 

ite to the title of “The Miraculous Conformist,” is the following MS. note. 
. Stubbes told me he writt this booke as a Snare, in hope some of the Clergy would 
write against them” [t. e. the Cures]. 

Ibid, line 9 from bottom. ‘Sr Ropert SOUTHWELL.” I transcribe, from the 
original menor lying before me, an account of monies received for Mr. Greatrakes 
out of a portion of this gentleman’s estate— 

“ Rents due to Vallentine Greatrakes, Esq., Srom me, out of y¢ Lands 
I hold from him of St Robt Southwell’ + jor 2 yrs and a halfe to the 
Jirst of May 1676, at 1554 df ann. ......... Gulsiautis planciboeunmadabinies £387 10 
Ay s] rent due the Ist May (77) . - 

A yeare’s rent due the 1st May : 1678 

A yeare’ ’s rent due the lst May : 1679 . 

A yeare’s rent due the lst May : 1680 


@!l BaOnem o& 


Tot. ... £1020 16 


“1674. 
June 14 Paid in pte to Joseph Boyse Gf? note............csseeesereeeees 
ffebry 6 for yo yeares rent due Michs: 1674: ¢ accqt 
1675. hed yor selfe at Waterford 8 Cobbs .. occcsceses 
May 24 ow tennants 5 barrells of wheate fa yor w ‘wife's note.. 
June 16 r. Thomas Croker ¢f’ her note .... - 
Augt 23 to Mr. Thomas Croker ¢f” her note 
Zor 7 to Mr. Thomas Croker qf her note . 
St 18 to Mrs. Greatrakes ¢’ her note 
Jan¥ 2] for yor yeares rent due Michs: mn # —. 
oor 9 - Mr. Geo. Howard ¢" note ...... 
of Selfe at Corke one Ginny 
r. Lawndy ¢ yor note daved li January 75 . 

Barley to yor tennants Gf’ note ..,........cseeseseeeeeseeeeeee eecee 
Mar. 24: 76. to yor selfe two bills of er qf’ yor — 
June 2 allowed ' tennants ¢f’ yor note . wee 
July 81 to Mr. Thomas Croker yor wife ’ 5 ‘note 
Sept 29 to Mr. Thomas Croker ¢f yor note ...... ....0..ssseseseeeseeeseseeeee 
Jany 6 for yor yeares rent due Michs: 76.. 

allowed yow by Mr. Southwell, of ye ‘83i. 06s, 8d. synpaid « of: tye 

disbursm*# for Law Suites 204% by yow’ dicto—201i. 


oc KF COaMcococooeorR OCOOCSCoOSOR Og, 





* Mr. Hill resided in the parish of St. Nicholas, Dublin. In the Topographer and 
Genealogist, Vol. II. page 526, were printed extracts from the Register of that Parish. 
Among them was the following, where however for “ Hall” read “ Hill”— 


“1706. 23 Augt. Greatraks, son of John Hall, Esq., by Ann Greatraks, his 2nd ~ 
wife, was buried.” 
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Jany 10. to yor selfe a bill of exchange from Robt Cooke 
ffebr 3 (77) to Edmond Power ¢f’ yor note 6 barrells of oates 
to Mr. Wm. Browning ‘dn dated 11 Jn*t 
to Robt Turlon, v yor note . seekesensetuilie 
to Philip McCrag df” yor note . 
to Mr. Walter Croker, ¢f” yor note 
to mg McCragh 4f” yor note 
to Mr. Wm. Browning $f” yor note . 


: 78. yo™ yeares rent due Michs: 77 a acogi 
to >> Or selfe in Cash .... coco 
r. Thomas Ward ey ‘Receipt . 
to yor selfe ¢f” Mr. Richard Burt’s Bill of Exch: 114 10s. y® ex- 
change 15s. 2d. 4" Receipt ............ssesceen cere duiebeeuauesiees 
yor yeares rent due Michs: 78 = - 
79. paid Mr. 4 Power fon NEE cnrsnnccssocenevessmaneainegs 


mom cococoococoooo® 


to Mrs. Spencer 
to Roger Power 4’ yor note . 
to Deane Ward for yor ty thes 
to Mr. George Rogers 4¢f” yor note ... 
yor halfe yeares rent due Ladyday 1679 .. 
to be allowed for 6 yeares and ha!fe’s rent due Ist May 1680: 
for 27 acres Granted in lease by Mr. Greatrakes to his other 
tennts yt belongs to me at 2s. 6d ¥ acre amounts to 
to be allowed for ye Ist 4 yeare’s and } to Alsts (sic) oa: for 
3 acres vndercharged at 7s, 6d. 4’ ann™. ... 
ObF 28: 79. paid yor servt James Baxter w ” note . 
Mar. 29: 80. a y™ rent due 25 Mar. 80 .........cccccsessceeees 


yor note . 


aocooarcr pw 


* allowed me for my disbursm** by Sr. Robt, vnenoned one 
yeares rent due 1s¢ May 1679 ......... ‘ 
more one yeares rent 1st May 1680 ............s0+eseee cveccvccecccoee 


1020: 1€: 8 
953 : 19 : 11 * ye aboue 250 not accted for 


66:16: 9 «* Ye 7th of May 1680. 
“ Rect then from my Cozn Mr. Barry Drewe ye sume of Six Hundred I » 
i. 


a hty Pounds Seaven Shill. & fine pence in pte for rents due to me "dog ; 
4 ys Robe 680 7 6 


ings in y¢ County of Limbrick of St Robert Southwell’s estate as by ye 
within particulars iwi As wittness — hand wit eo & — aboue. say 
rect y¢ sd sume of.... ove 

“ being p*sent ‘VA. (GREATRAES.” 

W. GREATRAKS fz Edmd. 
THO: CROKER 
THO: NEESHAM Not? Pube. ’ 
[Endorsed: “7 May 80. Pe Val Greatrakes his acq, £680.7.5 
2 y". rent £500 . 0.) 

The foregoing plore Al commencing with the date “ ye 7th 
of May, 1680,” and ending with the signature “ Va. GREATRAKES,” is in 
The Stroker’s own manuscript. With the single exception of his name 
affixed to his last Will, in the Prerogative, Dublin, it is the only speci- 
men of his handwriting with which | am acquainted. I am, therefore, 
happy to present the readers of the “ Retiquary” with the fac-simile 
on Plate VII. The engraving has been made from a copy which | 
have taken on tracing-paper with the utmost fidelity. 

Page 90, line 25. ‘111. Mary, mazried to Major Edmund [or William Browning.” 
His baptismal name was William. Major Browning’s last will was dated 14th C - 
1721, and was proved 18th May, 1724. In it he names (with others) his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Croker, of Kilcrea. is gentleman was a witness to the Stroker’s signature, 
7th May, 168u ; and his autograph appears in the engraved fac-simile. Major Brown- 


* Erased in original MS. 
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ing left three sons: Valentine, Richard, and Garrett, and two daughters, Dorcas- 
Greatrakes Browning, and Blessing Browning. 

On authority that at the time appeared to be indisputable, I asserted 
that Mrs. Browning was the Stroker’s daughter. The statement is 
erroneous. She was his niece, the Mary of page 85, where she appears 
as eldest daughter of Edward Greatrakes, of New Ross. Again, Mrs. 
Browning’s eldest brother, William, to whom administration of their 
father’s will was granted, 3lst May, 1676, proves to be the Captain 
William Greatrakes, of Affane (vide page 93), who married Jane 
Taylor. I had mistakenly identified this last-named person with Wil- 
liam Greatrakes, the Stroker’s brother. For the correction of both 
these errors, as well as for immense assistance in this laborious inquiry, 
I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Denis O’Callaghan Fisher, of Dublin ; 
who, to the successful working out of genealogical researches, brings 
the acuteness of a mind, well disciplined by the legal profession, of 
which he is an honour. I present Mr, Fisher’s arguments in his own 
words— 

“ At page 90, is given to the Stroker a daughter Mary, for whose existence I cannot 
find one particle of proof, His will, his funeral entry, and the funeral entry of Sir 
William Godolphin, appear to negative the presumption. Alexander Herbert Phaire, 
in his letter (page 92) expressly asserts: ‘He had but two children, both sons.’ By 
the Stroker’s will it appears that he had three nieces, viz., his niece Browning, his 
niece Uldfield, and his niece Grace Greatrakes. Now, we do know that Valentine’s 
brother Edward had three daughters, named Mary, Margaret, and Grace (page 85) ; 
but we have not any evidence of his other brothers having had issue. I therefore set 
down these three daughters of Edward as the three nieces alluded to by the Stroker ; 
and I identify Mary, the eldest, with Major Browning’s wife. 

“Again: the Stroker (page 91,) mentions his nephew William as being a married 
man. This nephew I take to be the same person as William, the cousin of Edmond, 
who made his will in 1690 (page 90), and who is left a remainder-man to Edmond’s 
estate. He is also the William fitz Edmond,* who is executor of the Stroker’s will. 
He served as High Sheriff of Co. Waterford in 1694, and was a Justice of the Peace 
during the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. Now, if this William, the J.P., were 
not the son of Edward, who could he be? He could scarcely be the uncle, as you 
suppose (page 93) ; or else the uncle should have lived down to 1727 ; but there is not 
any evidence after 1685 (the date of the will of William, Valentine’s eldest son), of the 
existence of William, Valentine’s brother. 1 therefore set down William, the son of 
Edward, as the person who married Jane Taylor (page 93). For, negatively, it may 
be inferred that William, the uncle, died prior to 13th April, 1690 (the date of the 
will of Edmond, Valentine’s second son), and without issue ; Edmond having limited 
his estate to his cousin William, instead of his uncle William, in failure of issue of 
testator’s daughter Anne. 

_ “If this lady (Mrs. Hill) left no surviving issue, there does not now exist a single 
lineal descendant of the Stroker.” 

Page 91, line 12. For ‘8 rood,” read “0 rood.” 

Ibid., line 29. Valentine Greatrakes died 28 November, 1683. In the transcript 
of his Funeral Certificate, printed in the ‘‘ RELIQuARY,” Vol. IV. page 236, note, 
were a few typographical errors. To amend these, I give it anew t— 

“ Valentine Greatrakes de this life the 28 day of November at Affane in the 
Countie of Waterford, being first marryed to Ruth Godolphin, by whome he had 
issue William and Edmond. His second wife was Alis Tilson, by whome he 
had no issue. And lies interd in Lismore Church in the aforesaide County. I, 
William Greatrakes, returns (sic) this Certificate to Richard Carney, Ulster 

: King of Armes, his office, this 30th of November 1683.” 

Ibid. Note +. Dele the first line and a half; for Lismore was the place of the 
Stroker's interment. 

Page 92, dele note §. 

Page 93, line 34. For ‘an uncle of the brothers, their father’s brother,” read “a 
cousin of the brothers, their uncle Edward’s eldest son. 





* He was one of the witnesses to the Stroker’s signature, 7 May, 1680, and his 
autograph appears in Plate VII. 
+ “ Funeral Entries,” Ulster’s Office, Vol, X. page 111, 
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Page 94, line 16. The last Will of Captain William Greatrakes was not proved in 
Dublin, and — is registered at Lismore. Two Commissions respecting it were 
issued from Dublin. In 1753, 25 April, was issued a Commission to swear John P, 
and Edward Jones, Esq'*-. Executors named in the Will of William Greatrakes, of (id 
Affane, co. Waterford, Esqr. It was directed to Richard and Richard Mus. 
grave, Esq and to Boyle Baggs and Roger Dalton, gentz. In 1735, 20 June, wag 
issued a similar Commission, directed to the Rev. Isaac Jervis, Richard Musgraye 
and Jeremiah Coghlan, Esq™- and to Boyle Baggs, gent. 

Ibid., line 29. Valentine Greatrakes, in his last Will, dated 17 April, 1779, ap. 
one Samuel Browning, of Affane, and Henry Coghlan, of Ardo, both in the co, 

aterford, rs. his Trustees and Executors. He names his sisters my Cecilia, 
Dorcas, and Elizabeth ; his nephew, William Fudge, ‘‘son of my sister Oldfield, 


her former husband, Thomas Fudge ;” and niece, Ann Fudge, sister of the said 
William Fudge. I subjoin this gentleman’s autograph— 


Ibid., line 31. Anne Greatrakes was married first to Thomas Fudge, Esqr., of 
Ballyclenane, co. Waterford ; by whom— 
1. Thomas Fudge, m. Miss Purcell, and had issue. 
u. Anne, m. 19 March, 1782, to Walter Croker Poole, Esqr., of Ballyanchor, co, 
Waterford. She d. 29 Octr. 1808, having had three sons, 
1, Thomas Poole, 6. 24 January, 1783; m. 23 Novt. 1812, Miss Eliza Green; 
and d. 28 January, 1832. 
2. William Poole, d. 5 August, 1786 ; m. 13 Octr., 1809, Miss Eliza Crawford, 
3. Walter-Croker Poole, 6. 29 August, 1790 ; m. 21 Feby., 1812, Miss Cathe 
rine Fenton; and d. 18 March, 1852, having had issue, Walter-Croker 
Poole, M.D. ;* Thomas-Homan Poole; Wellington-Wellesley- Waterloo 
Poole; John Poole; Thomas Poole; Abraham-Fenton Poole; Anne; 
Anne (2nd); Eliza; Catherine ; and Mary-Rebecca Poole. 

She was secondly married to the Rev. Harrys Oldfield, of Villierstown, co. Water- 
ford ; and had further issue, 

1. John-Orson Oldfield, in holy orders, Prebendary of Ballintubber, or Kil- 
keevan, Castlerea, near Athlone. 

2. Philadelphia Oldfield, m. to Mr. Allen. 

3. Charlotte Oldfield, m. to Rev. Thomas Sandiford, of Springfield, co. Water- 
ford. Widow in 1833. 

4, Margaret Oldfield, m. to Mr. MacArdell. Widow in 1833. 

5. Dorcas Oldfield. 

Thid., lines 48 and 49. The daughters of Elizabeth Greatrakes, by Abraham Coates, 
Esq., were—l. Isabella, unm. 2. Elizabeth, m. to Philip Fitzgibbon, R.N. 3. Ce 
cilia, m. to Robert Brown, Esq., of Killmeens; 4. Ann, m. to William McCreight, 
Esq., of Waterford, by whom a dau. Ann, m. to John Drury, Esq. ; the lady men- 
tioned in the first note of the same page. 

Ibid., line 52. Of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes’ last Will, which was dated 19 April, 
1759, Samuel Browning, Esq., of Affane, and Testator’s wife, Ann Greatrakes, were 
constituted Trustees and Executors, Elizabeth, sister of said Samuel Browning, is 
named in the Will. 

Ibid., lines 58 and 59. Alan Greatrakes, Esq., of Mount Lahan, near Killeagh, oo. 
Cork, married Elizabeth (not Frances), eldest daughter of William Supple, Esq. o 
Killeagh.— f Vide Playfair’s British Family Antiquity, Vol. VII. page 704.] 

Page 95, line 7. izabeth Greatrakes was married, circa 1755, to Thomas Courte- 
om, te. of Castlemartyr, co. Cork, by whom— 





* From this gentleman, now deceased, I received 26 August, 1853, along with other 
reliques of the Greatrakes’ family, their old Muniment oaken Chest. It is apparently 
of the reign of Elizabeth. The front is elaborately carved. In the centre is a circular 
shield, charged with a flewr-de-lys, and supported by two alligators, or. On each side, 
in a separate compartment, is a winged cave, blowing a trumpet. 
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1. John Courtenay, of Lismore, J.P. for the counties of Cork and Waterford ; m. 
in 1785, , daughter of William Smyth, Esq., of Damagh,* near Kil- 
kenny city, and afterwards of Rathduff, co. Kilkenny. He died at Lismore, 
14 January, 1843, having had issue, 

1. Thomas Courtenay, Barrack-Master of Mullingar, m. s. p. Mary-Ann, 
daughter of Henry Anderson, Esq., of Dungarvan. 

2. William Courtenay, unattached Captain in the army, in 1852 ; and on the 
recruiting service at Leeds. 

8. Mary Courtenay, m. to Justin McCarthy, Esq., of Churchtown, co. Cork, 
surgeon in the Royal Navy. By him, who d. at Youghal, 27 December, 
1842, she had a numerous issue. 

nm. Alan Courtenay, d. wnm. at Honduras Bay. 

m. William Courtenay, of Midleton, solicitor, m. Mary, daughter of George Court- 
enay, of Ballycrana. While at Lismore, on a visit to his brother, John, he 
took fever, of which he died, 22 October 1817. He was buried at Temple- 
necarrigy, —— Courienay, of Midleton, who d. unm. at Ballyed- 
mond, in 1851 ; Anne Courtenay ; Eliza Courtenay. 

1. Frances Courtenay, m. to Monsieur Violette, a merchant of Leghorn. Both 

dead ante 1852. 

u. Mary Courtenay, m. to Mr. John Julian, of Clonmel, Collector of Revenue, and 
had issue. th dead. 

Ibid., line 14. William Greatrakes, the —— amanuensis of Junius. If the 
matriculation-entry in the Register of Trinity College, Dublin, be correct, this gentle- 
man was born in Waterford (not at Mount Lahan), and in the year 1723 (not 1725). 
He entered the Dublin University as a Pensioner, in his 17th year, 9 July, 1740 


The first public mention of William Greatrakes, in connection with 
the letters of Junius, was in the Anti-Jacobin Review, in a letter, dated 
July 1799, from Mr. Charles Butler. In this communication are 
detailed, with many inaccuracies, the circumstances of the last illness 
and death of Mr. Greatrakes. Commenting on this letter, the late 
Mr. Brittont remarked, “‘ Mr. Butler was afterwards led to make par- 
ticular inquiries respecting Greatrakes in Ireland and elsewhere ; and 
ascertained that he was known both by Lord Chatham and Mr. Fox ; 
that his name was mentioned among those who were first surmised to 
be authors of the Letters of Junius; that his family ascribed those 
letters to him; and that one of his surviving nieces, on being shown 
the fac-simile of Junius’ handwriting, was at once struck with it as 
being that of her uncle, which was however somewhat more sloping.” 

The next published reference appeared in The Cork Mercantile 
Chronicle, 7 September, 1804. This was a communication from Mr, 
D. J. Murphy, narrating what he had heard about William Great- 
rakes, as the amanuensis of “ Junius,” from Mr. James Uppington, of 
Cork, whose informant again had been Mr. James Wigmore, a connec- 
tion of the Greatrakes family. This curious paragraph merits repub- 
lication — 

“Some time about the year 1767, a young gentleman of the name of Greatrakes (of 
4 family which resides at a place called Killeagh, near —— went to London, 
after going through the necessary studies at Trinity College, Dublin, for the purpose 
of being called to the Irish bar. After a stay of four or five years, he was seized at 
Hungerford, on his return home, with a disease which proved mortal. His trunk, &c. 
arrived, agreeable to the direction, to his family in Ireland. A relation of the family 
(through whom the writer received the account), was called in by the mother to un- 
dertake the task of inspecting his papers, among which he discovered the Letters of 
Junius, in the handwriting of the Saeed oung man, with all the interlineations, 


corrections, and erasures, which sufficiently established them as the original 
manuscripts.” 





* For notices of this family, vide the sy Society’s “ Transactions,” First 
Series, Vol. I. pages 260—266, and Vol. II. page 187. 
+ Junius Elucidated. London: 1848, page 88, note. 
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The third in point of time, the fullest and most faithful in point of 
information, was printed in The Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1813 : 
and from this letter, bearing the remarkable subscription “ One of the 
Pack,” I have given an extract in page 95. The writer enclosed ap 
autograph of William Greatrakes, “‘cut from a book that had been in 
his possession.” This was then engraven and is reproduced here— 


Mr. Britton remarks (page 91) that the signature “bears at least as 
much resemblance to the handwriting of Junius, as that of Sir Philip 
Francis or any of the other candidates.” 

Page 96, line 10. For “‘ Pereira,” read “‘Texiera.” Senhor Antonio Texiera Sam- 
payo, who married Frances Greatrakes, was Portuguese Consul-General of Ireland, 
resident at Cork. He was elder brother of Henrique, Baron Texiera de Sampayo, the 
millionaire army contractor.* 

Lbid., line 26, With Catherine Greatrakes, wife of Mr. Robert Ronayne, I was well 
acquainted ; and often have I conversed with her about her uncle William Greatrakes, 
the supposed amanuensis of Junius. She implicitly believed that such was the fact, 
In Junius Elucidated, page 90, I find that this lady wrote as follows to Mr. Britton— 

**T am sorry it is not in my power to give you the information you require. I wa 

very young when my uncle died; but I have heard that he used to say that 
during his life the Author of Junius would never be known; as that secre 
would go with him to his grave.” 

“ty 223, line 6. Insert Biactn. In Notes and Queries, Third Series, Vol. V., page 
399, Mr. James Finlayson states that the Greatrakes family, in olden days, were seised 
of a moiety of Biggin township. ‘‘ They were also,” he writes, ‘‘anciently connected 
with the Barmaster’s Courtt of the Court of Peverel, in the honour of Tutbury.” 

Page 224. ‘‘Carsineton.” It is believed that [at some unfixed period] the Great- 
rakes family sold their Great Rocks property, and removed to Carsington. 

— 332, note ‘+. An inscription on an incised slab, in Bradbourne Church, runs 
us— 


“ Hic jacent Jokes Fierne et Agnes uxor ejus qui obijt xxbtu die Januarj 


oU8 
At Am m beliij, quorum animabus propicietur Deus. Amen.” 
[Glover’s M8] 

Page 235. Between Quorn and West Hallam insert: SHERBOURN MILL. Some of 
the name are resident here. 

In the Carsington Register (page 226, supra.) is the following entry— 

**1834. Ann, wife of William Greatrex, of Sherbourn Mill, bur. 28 Feb.” 
age 235. Between the same places insert TIDESWELL, where entries occur in the 


Ps 
Parish Registers. In 1656, Francis Hallowes married Margaret Greatorex, at Tides 
well. As Wormbhill was in the parish of Tideswell, the lady was probably a Greatorer 
of Great Rocks. 

Page 236. Note. The Funeral Certificate of the Stroker is incorrectly printed here; 
but, in my present communication, I have given it with accuracy. 





* Vide an interesting article in Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. XXXIX. pp. 435—482, 
entitled, ‘‘Sampayo, the Contractor.” There is a “ Conde de Sampayo,” in Portugal, 
but of a different family from the ‘ Baron Texiera de Sampaye.” 

+ The “ Barr Master” is the chief officer in matters relating to mines and mining. 
The ‘‘Barrmote Courts” are held for the settling of disputes, the recovery of debts, 
etc. The Barr Master is required ‘‘to ascertain and lay out the meers on every 0¢ 
casion—to mark out ways to the highway—and water for washing ore—to visit and 
examine the meers regularly for the purpose of discovering any causes of forfeiture- 
to measure out the ore actually raised—to secure the render of lot and cope duties— 
to enter into all mines—to arrange for the settlement of disputes in title—to execute 
the warrants of the steward, and deliver possession of all mines—to sell the lord’s 
meers—to hold courts, summon juries, and present offences—to act as coroner: 
severally to observe and enforce the customs of the manor, [Ep. 
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THE TRADERS’ TOKENS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8. A. 
&. ke. ke. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


DERBY. (Continued. ) 


Obverse—ROBERT . LICHFORD = In the field, within the inner circle, in a 
shield, the Saddlers’ Arms. 
HIS 
Reverse—1N . DARBY . 1669 = In the field within the inner circle HALFE 


PENNY 
* * 


The Arms of the Saddlers’ Company are, a chevron, between three saddles with pen- 
dant stirrups. This is a very unusual bearing on tokens. 
The Litchfords were people of note in their day; and in 1733, a Robert Litchford 
is described on his tomb in St. Michael’s Church, as ‘‘ Esquire.” 
In St. Michael’s Registers are the following entries— 
1668. Jane, the wife of Robert Lichford, Buried September ye 30th 1668. 
1671. Robert Lichford Buried the 29th of August. 
In the Registers of St. Peter’s Parish occurs the following— 


1682, >. Johannes Litchford et Anne Howett nupt apud Normanton 13 die 
une. 


In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Werburgh’s Parish, Derby, in my own pos- 
session, is the following highly interesting entry— 
Church Goods Leift by Mr. James Ward f " Litchford, Churchwardens for the 
year L 


One Green Carpet for the Communion table & a white one. 
One Silver Bowle & Cover, one Great Bible, 
Two Comon Prayer Bookes, 
The Cannons of the Chrch of England. 
The Righte of the Kings. Erasmus Paraphrase, 
Juell & Harding, ore k of Homelies. 
One Surplice, one Litle Bell, one houre glas. 
One Green Cushion, one old Regester booke of parchment. 
One New Regester Booke of parchment bound in Leather. 
One Pewter Fflagen. 
One Allablaster Bason. 


“ & ~ year, 1662, John Litchford signs the book as Churchwarden for the 
of March. 

In 1677, William Litchford, and in 1687, John Lichford, was one of the Church- 
wardens of St. Michael’s Parish. In 1689, the chancel of St. Michael’s Church was 
tiled and underdrawn by John Litchford, at a charge of £9 1ls. 7d. In the account 
of this same parish is the following interesting entry— 

“At a parish meeting, held the day and year aforesaid (May 15th, eo it is 
ordered and agreed, that Joseph Parker, Mr. Richard Bloodworth, Mr. George Black- 
well, and Mr. John Litchford, or any three of them, shall treat and agree with Mr. 
Geo. Oldfield, of Nottingham, for to cast the two little bells which are now broken, 
and what they do agree upon the Parish will confirm,” 

D 
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Obverse—RICHARD . LISTER . 1666 = In the field, within the inner circle, 
a horse, trotting, to the left. 


Rever'se—RICHARD . PIGGEN . IN . DARBY = In the field within the inner 
. circle 


THEIR 
HALFE 
PENNY 


This is a curious token, issued by two persons, Richard Lister and Richard Piggen, 
but there is nothing to show with certainty what trade was foliowed by its issuers, 
The horse is usually supposed to be indicative of a carrier, but it may also have been 
the sign of an inn--the white or black horse. 

The Listers appear to have been of Little Chester, Derby, for a longtime. In 1555, 
Anthony Lister held the lands and hereditaments in Little Chester. called the ‘Two 
Small Prebends,” and Thomas Lyster also held land and tenements which had formerly 
belonged to the Abbot of Dariey. This Anthony was most probably grandfather of the 
issuer of this token. According to Basano’s Church Notes, in 1611 these arms are 
said to have been in St. Alkmund’s Church, Derby—‘“ Ermine on a fesse S, 3 mullets 
A,” impaling “ A a bend 8,” round these arms was inscribed, ‘‘ Anthony Lister, 
Gentleman, and Alice his wife. They had issue Henry Anthony Lister, which An- 
thony died the 30th day of November, 1592. Alice, his wife, died A° Dom. 1600. and 
left 4 sones and 4 daughters, vizt.—Anthony, Henry, Richard, William. Alice, Eliza- 
b th, Ellen. Mary.” 

In St. Alkmund’s Parish Register, in which parish Little Chester was included, 
occur the following entries relating to the issuer of this token— 


Buried Mr. John Lister, May the 20th. 

Buried a— Lister, sonne of Mr. John Lister, late of Little Chester, 
July 6th. 

Buried Mr. William Lister, of Little Chester, September ye 12. 

Baptized Richard, the son of Richard Lister, of Chester, Augt. 2. 

Baptized Joseph, the son of Mr. Rich Lister, Novem). 4. 

Baptized Charles, ye son of Mr. Rich. Lister, Decm. 31. 

Buried Mr. Richard Lister, of Little Chester, Dect. 29. 

Buried Charles, the son of Mrs. Lister, of Little Chester. 


Piggen is an old, but not particularly euphonius, Derbyshire name, and members of 
the family are still resident in the place. 
In St. Alkmund’s Register is this entry— 
1687. Decry. 22. Marryed Paul Lassillo and Elizabeth Piggen. 
In All Saints Register occur the following— 
Piggin. 1684. Oct. 13, Bap. Mary, Daughter of John. 


‘ee 1694. Aug. 14, Bap. 
Piggin. { 1696. Mar. 25, Sep. } John, son of John. 


Piginge. 1695, Feb. 11, Sep. John Piginge. 
Piggin. 1696. Mar. 25, Sep. John, Sone of John. 


* Richard Piggin was fined 10s. for not attending personally the election of Stew- 
ard (of the Mercers Company) and Wardens, the above day.” 
Obverse—THOMAS . LOCKHART = 1688. 
Reverse—SHOEMAKER . AT . DARBY = His Half peny. 


Of this token I have met with noexample. I am therefore unable either to engrave, 
or properly describe it. 
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In St. Michael’s Parish Register, Derby, occur the two following entries, which un- 
doubtedly refer to the family of the issuer of this token— 


1673. Bapt. Thomas filius Thomas Lockhar, April 27. 
1675. Bapt. Katherine filia Thomas Lockhar, Sept. 19. 


Locker is 4 common name in Derby at the present time, and is probably a corrup- 
tion from Lockhart, a name not known in the place, 


HIS 
Obverse—HENRY . MORE = In the field within the inner circle HALF 


PENY 
Reverse—IN . DERBY . 1668 = In the field, within the inner circle, the 
initials * M * 
HE 
* 


Ropzany s 


HIS 
Obverse—I0SEPH . MOORE = In the field within the inner circle HALFE 


PENNY 


* 
* * 


Reverse—i1n . DERBY . 1665 = In the field within the inner circle - * - 


DERBY 
* % & 


I*M 


“Bs. 


Obverse—THOMAS . MORE = A device of some kind. 
Reverse—uIS . HALF . PENY = In Derby. 


Of this coin, I am only in possession of the above meagre note, and therefore, not 
having met with an example, I am unable to engrave it. 

There is nothing to indicate the trades of the issuers of these tokens. The Moore 
or More family has long been connected with Derby. — 

The following entries occur in All Saints Parish r— 


More. 1674. Mar. 22, Bap. John Sonne of Thomas. 
— », 22, Bap. Martha Daughter of Thomas, 
Apr. 1, Sep. The wife of Joseph. 
Oct. 13, Bap. Sarah, Daughter of William. 
Nov. 22, Bap. Joseph Sonne of Henry. 
. Dec. 22, Bap. Mary Daughter of William. 
1676. Apr. 26, Bap. Joseph Sonne of Joseph. 
Moore. 1677. May 25, Sep. Joseph the Sonne of Joseph, 
Moore. July 6, Bap. William Sonne of William. 
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Moore. . Jan. 8, Sep. Joseph Sonne of Joseph. 
. Sep. 13, Bap. Elizabeth daughter of Richard. 
Moore. . May 31, Sep. Mr. Heary Moore. 
Moore. . Jan. 10, Sep. Elizabeth Daughter of Richard. 
. June 8, Sep. Elizabeth Moore Widow. 
Moore. . Jan. 11, Bap. Henry Son of Richard. 
In the Registers of St. Alkmund’s Parish, Derby, occur the following entries— 
1660. Baptized Richard the sonne of Thomas Moore, April 22. 
1674. Buried Thomas More, January the 27. 
Buried a child of Thomas Moore, February 9. 
Buried Thomas Moore, Jan. 27. 
1689. Sept. 22, Baptised William the Sonne of Thomas Moore. 
» Dec. 28, Buryed William the Sonne of Thomas Moore. 
In St. Peter’s Register are the following— 
1649. Bap. Sarai fillia Thomas et Izabella Moore bap. 9 die December, 1649, 
1655. Bap. Thomas fill. Thomas Moore. Febr. 18. 
The Moores of this parish resided in Bag Lane, and in 1618 their house was burned, 
In St. Michael’s Parish Register are the following— 
1661. 7 - Moore borne the forth of March the daughter of Thomas Moor 
of Hanore. 
Thomas fillius Thomas Moore the 9th day of September, 1666. 
1668. Gueee — daughter of Thomas Moore and Anne his wife bapt. 17th of 
arch, 
1609.—‘*‘In this year was Roger Moore one of the Serjeants, slain most cruelly by 
= Henry Bennett, his mother and brother, which Henry was shortly after executed 
or it. 


Obverse—TOVOH . NOT. MINE. ANOINTED = In the field within the inner 
circle WILL 
IAM: 
NEWO 
OME: 


Reverse—DOE . MY . PROPHETS . NOE. HARME=In the field within the 
inner circle 5 * , 
DARBY 
* 
WN 
* * x 


Obverse—WILLIAM . NVCOME= No inner circle. In the field the Arms 
of the Borough of Derby. 
Revevse—IN . DARBYE . 1657 = In the field, within the inner circle, the 
initials - N - 
~ .8 
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This token, 1657, is the earliest of any struck in Derby, and is the only one on which 
the arms of the town of Derby are shown. The Arms of the Borough of Derby are 
azure, a buck couchant, enclosed within park palings, all proper. These arms are of 
course the origin of the sign of the ‘ Buck-in-the-Park,” a sign by which a public- 
house in Derby is still known, The accompanying engraving of the Seal of the 
Borough of Derby exhibits the arms of the town— 


William Nucome or Newcome, was a Bookseller in Derby, and is thus alluded to by 
Lodowicke Muggleton, the “‘ Prophet,” in a “ Letter written by the Prophet Lodo- 
wicke Muggleton, to Mr. Joseph Whitworth, at Abbots Bromeley in Staffordshire, 
bearing date May 19, 1665,” and printed in the “‘ Volume of Spiritual Epistles'’—- 


“And as for giving Titles of Honour to the great Men of the Earth, to that I say, 
that great Men of the Earth, as Kings, Princes, and Magistrates, they are 
called in Scripture Gods, tho’ they die like men. And we find in Scripture that 
oy and Apostles have given Titles of Honour unto kings and magistrates 
as Prophets have said to Kings O King, live for ever: as Daniel and Paul said 
oh King Agrippa! and noble Festus: so that Prophets and Apostles did give 
Titles of Honour to Magistrates. But if it be your Lot tosee that Letter which 
I have sent to Thomas Taylor in Stafford that would inform you further of 
thesethings. If you do enquire for Thomas Barnet of Utoxeter, perhaps he will 
shew it you: and if you did but see that book of mine called The Quakers Neck 
Broken, you would see further in those Things. I suppose William Newcombe 
of Derby Town, a Bookseller, can help you to it.” 


In St. Peter’s Parish Registers, Derby, are the following highly interesting entries 
relating to the issuer of this token and his family— 


ag Sep. Willmus Newcome sepultus 30 die. 

Bap. Willmus filius Willmi Newcome bapt. 17 die Julii. 

Bap. Johés. filius Johis. Haywood de Normanton et Izabella Newcom de 
rb. bapt. 16 die Decembris. 

Bap. Margarita filia Guliel. Newcom bap. Martii 11. 

Maria fil. Gulielmi Newcom bapt. 14 Feb. 

Bap. Maria fil. Gulielmi Newcom bap. Maii 24. 

Isabell fill. William Newcomb. Novemb. 18. 

Sep Margrett the wife of William Newcombe, May 14. 

7 ere fillius Gulielmi Newcombe Sep. 12 die Februarii anno pdext. 

Gulielmus Newcombe senex sepultus 27 die Sept. 

Bap. Katherina fillia Jana Newcombe spuria bap. 3 die Februarius anno pd. 


In All Saints Registers, Derby, are the following highly interesting and curious 
entries— 
1663. Sep. 3. Bap. Emanuel] Sonne of William Newcom, beinge 12 yeare oulde nexte 
November 5 day. 
Bap. Abiell Sonne of William Newcom, 7 yeares. 
Bap. Abigell daughter of Wiliam Newcom being 2 yeares oulde. 
Bap. Daniell Sonne of William Newcomb, beinge 5 years oulde. 
Bap. Mary Daughter of William Newcombe, 3 years oulde. 
Bap. John Sonne of William Newcombe, 9 weekes ould. 


All these were Baptized by Doctor Boylston, Minister of the Parishe of All Saints. 
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Newcome. 1664. Nov. 26. Bap. William Sonne of William. 
Newcombe. 1667. Mar.11. Sep. William Sonne of William. 


—— Dec. 3. _ Ellin And Anne daughters of William, 


— — 7. . 
1669. Feb. 16. Bap. Ellin Daughter of William Newcombe, 
x, Bap. Elesabethe Daughter of William Newcombe, 
Nvcombe. 1670. Apr. 12. Bap. William Sonne of William. 
Newcome. 1684. May 10. Sep. William Newcome. 
—— July 6. Bap. Mary daughter of Daniel. 


<P 


; “- Kepepitestise 
ty 7 KZ LYVKE * 
xy ; NEYLD: 3 
1070 RATA 'TNDARBY: 


7 


S&S 
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Obverse— uvKE This legend occupies the entire field of the coin, 
NEYLD : in four lines. A harp between the figures 
IN DARBY 16 and 67 in the lower line. 
16 67 


Reverse—mo nat = The entire field of the coin is occupied by a three. 
quarter face and head of the Sultan Morat, in 
turban, and proper costume. The name Mo Rat 
being divided by the bust. 


Obverse—moRaAT = Between the letters mo and RaT a Turk’s head, 


Reverse—HIS . HALFPENY . IN . DERBY = In four lines, 


Of this token, I have only the above very meagre description. I presume the ob 
verse of this one is same as the reverse of the preceding one, and that it is only a variety 
of Luke Neyld’s halfpenny. Not having met with an example, I am unable to en- 

ve it. These two curious tokens are octagonal, and are of very great interest. 
ey are, as far as g been goes, the only examples out of about eight thousand 
— issued out of London, in which the head and name of MORAT occurs. In the 
ndon series, four varieties occur. These are described by Burn and by Boyne, 
To describe one of these will be sufficient to connect them with the Derby examples. 


Obverse—MORAT . ¥°. GREAT, MEN, DID. MEE.CALL=In the field a full- 
faced bust of the 
Sultan Amurath in 
turban and full 
costume, 


Reverse—WHERE . EARE.1. CAME.1. CONQVER.D.ALL=In the field, in 
six lines, 
Coffee 
Tobacco. Sher: 
bet . tea . & Choco 
lat. Retald. in 
Exchange 
Alley. 
Another example has the profile of the Sultan. The Sultan Morat, or Amurath the 
Fourth, usually called ‘‘the Great Turk,” was raised to the dignity of Sultan by the 


unanimous voice of the people in 1623, but became the most brutal and utterly de- 
testable tyrant who ever ruled, even in that country inured to brutal despotism. 





Givin; 
unlim 
in 164 
our pl 
Luke | 
where 
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paper, 
at whi 
House 
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coffee- 
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Giving way to every excess, which wild ungoverned passion could suggest, and with 
unlimited power, he became great from his very cruelty, and became “‘ his own assassin 
in 1640.” His head becamea sign for Coffee Houses and Inns—from which has sprung 
our present sign of the “‘ Turk’s Head”’—and doubtless the issuer of the Derby token, 
luke Neyid, kept at that time a house of entertainment (possibly the sign of the harp), 
where coffee and all the rest of the new and fashionable beverages might be had. The 
following curious advertisement, from ‘‘ The Kingdoms Intelligencer,” a weekly news- 
paper, published by authority in 1662, will illustrate this token, and show the prices 
at hich Turkish coffee was then sold. The advertisement is that of the ‘‘ New Coffee 
House,” the ‘‘sign of the Great Turk,” which used for its seal ‘‘ Morat the Great,” 
the same house which issued the token above engraved. It runs as follows—“ At the 
coffee-house in Exchange alley is sold by retail the right Coffee powder, from four 
shillings to six shillings and eightpence per pound, as in goodness ; that pounded in 
a mortar at two shillings per pound; also that termed the East India berry at 
eighteen pence per pound, and that termed the right Turkey berry well garbled at 
three shillings per pound The ungarbled for lesse with directions gratis how to make 
and usethe same. There likewise you may have chocolate the ordinary pound boxes at 
two shillings and sixpence per pound ; also Sherbets made in Turkie, of lemons roses 
and violets perfumed ; and Tea or Chaa, according to its goodness. For all which if 
any gentleman shall write or send they shall be sure of the best as they shall order ; 
and to avoid deceit warranted under the house seal: viz. MORATTHE GREAT. Further 
all gentlemen that are customers and acquaintance are (the next New Years day) in- 
vited at the signe of the Great Turk at the New Coffee House in Exchange Alley where 
coffee will be on free cost.’” 

Morat figures as a tyrant in Dryden’s A urengzebe. 

“ A commendation of ‘‘ chocolate,’ an Indian drinke, by the wise and moderate use 
whereof health was preserved,’’ by a Spanish writer named Colminero, was trausleted 
by Captain J. Wadsworth, and printed in 1652, in smalloctavo, The word Tea occurs 
on no other tokens than those issued by “‘ the GREAT TURK” coffee-house in Exchange 
Alley. An advertisement in the Mercurius Publicus, March 19th, 1662-3, notified 
“ Coffees, Sherbets, made in Turkie, of lemons. roses and violets, perfumed ; Tea, 
according to its goodness, from six to sixty shillings a pound, for sale at the coffee- 
house in Exchange Alley, the sign Morat THE GREAT.” These advertisements ap- 

r to have led toa successful traffic, as in the Intelligencer of Monday, January 23rd, 
1664-5, it is intimated that ‘‘One Constantine, a Grecian, living in Thredneedle 
Street, over against St. Christopher’s Church, London, being licensed to sell and retail 
coffee, chocolate, cherbat and tea, desires it to be certified that the right Turkey 
coffee berry, or chocolate, may be had as cheap and as good of him, the said Constan- 
tine, at the place aforesaid, as is any where to be had for money; and that people 
may there be taught to prepare the said liquours gratis.” Pepy’s mentions in his 
Diary, September 25th, 1660, his sending for “a cup of Tea, a China drink” he had 
not before tasted. Jonas Hannaway, and other writers, notice tea as having been 
first introduced at Court by Henry Bennett, Earl of Arlington, in or about 1666, 
where it was adopted with considerable favour. Sir Charles Sedley, in his comedy, 
entitled, The Mulberry Garden, produced in 1668, in reference to the prevailing mode, 
says, ‘he who wished to be considered a man of fashion, always drank wine and water 
at dinner, and a dish of tea afterwards.” 

In the Register of St. Peter’s Parish, Derby, the following highly interesting entries 
relating to the issuer of these curious tokens—Luke Neeld, and his family—occur— 


(September). Sara filia Robert Neilde bap. 10 die. 
Robtus filius Henrici Nielde bap. 12 die Octobris. 
Decr.) Elizabetha filia Henrici Nielde bap. 24 die. 
orothea filia Henrici Nield bap. 23 die Februarius. 
Sep. Elizabetha filia, Henrici Neilde Sep. 28 die Januarii. 
Zouche filia Henrici Neilde bap. 10 die Mail. 
Sep. Timotheus Nield filius Henrici Sep. 6 die Septembris. 
Sep. Sara filia Henrici Neild Sep. 8 die Octob. 
Ehizabetha filia Henrici Neilde Sep. 28 die Januarius. 
Henricus Neilde sepultus 24 die Octobris, 
(Decr.) Maria filia Robti. Neale bap 4 die. 
Samuel filius Robti. Neale bap Noveb. 16 die. 
Maria Uxor Zouchei Neeld Sept. 18 die Januarius. 
Bap. Hamlett filius Zouche Neeld bapt. 30 die Martii anno 1623. 
Bap. Amea filia Zouchi Neeld bapt. 3 die Aprilis. 
Bap. Henricus filius Zouchi Neeld bapt. 9 die Junii. 
Bap. Johannes Neeld filius Zouchi bap. Maii 7. 
Nup. Gulielmus Wensley nup. Dorothye Neale Oct. 2. 
Bap. Robertus filius Zouchi Neeale bap. Feby. 14. 
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1630-1. Sep. Robertus filius Zouchi Neel sep. Martii 30. 
1631-2. Bap. Lucas filius Zouchi Neel bap. Martii 3. 
1633. Bap. Thom. fil. Zouchi Neel bap. Maii 19. 
1646. Mary, daughter of Zouch & Dorothe Neel Jul. 22. 
— Zouch Neel Jul. 23, All these died of 
—— Thomas Son of Widow Neeld Augt. 5. fo the 
—— Mr. Hamlet Neeld Aug. 8. ” 
—— Hamlet Son of Widow Neeld Aug. 15. 
1659-60. Sep. Luke filius Luke Nield Feb. 12. 
1680. Lwucas fillius Luk Neild sep. April 7. 
Sep. Mira fil. Zouchi Neel Sep Novem. 29 
Sep. Dorothy Nielde Aprill 27. Widow. 
Sep. Luke fillius Luke Nield Feb. 12. 
Sep. Martha fillia Lucas Neild Sepul. 10 die March anno pd. 
Sep. Maria uxor Luke Neild de Parochia All Sts. Sepult. nono die Maii. 
Sep. filius Thome Neild de Parochia All Sts. sepult. octavo die 
Decembris. 
Sep. one Neild de parochia All Sts. Sen. Sepult. aput. Scanti Petri nono 


t. 
1701. Sepult. | onl filius Marie Neld Viduz vicessimo nono die Junii 1701. 
In All Saints Registers occur the following— 


Neilde. 1655. Oct. 21. B. Luke Sonne of Luke, Barber, borne the 17th day. 
Neild. 1681. May 9. Sep. Mary wife of Mr. Luke Neild, died in All Saints 
Parish, buried in Saint Peeter Church. 
—= ~~ B See. = ae S eild died. [ — 
‘ . p. Mary daughter of Mr. [sic] Mary Neild whose 
“ husband died 4 July 1688. : 
1688. Aug. 2. Sep. Mr. Luke Neild in All Saints Parish & buried in 
Saint Peeter Church in Derby. 
Neilde. 1660. Aug. 29. Bap. Luke Sonne of Luke. 
1663. July 27. Bap. Mary daughter of Luke. 


Obverse—IAMES . PALMER = A Flower. 


Reverse—HIS . HALFPENNY . IN . DERBY = 1667. 


Of this token, I have not met with an example, and therefore cannot engrave it. I 

— also, that the above imperfect description is all that is at present known of it. 

n the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Werburgh’s Parish, are the following 
entries— 


1675. July 1. Paid to Samuel Palmer, sick 
Paid to Sam. Palmer ... ... 
Sep. 9. Paidfor Palmer’schild .. .. .. 
Oct. 21. Paid for Palmer’schilde  ... 1... see see ove 
Several such entries { Paid Sam. Palmer =... se se tee ee ee 
as these. Paid Palmer’s childe for Shifts & Stockins ... 
Nov. 4. For loosing of Palmer & drawing a lease 
Jany. 30. For Touling & Burying Sam Palmer 
In St. Werburgh’s Parish Register occur the following entries— 
1649. Nathaniel ye son of Thomas Palmer was bap, the 21 day of January. 
1651. Thomas y¢ son of Thomas Palmer bap. 
1653. Sara y® douter of Thomas Palmer bap. the 7 day of August. 
Thomas Palmer’s child born and buried 6 July 1654. 
1669. Abraham the soon of John Paulmer buried tenth of Jnne. 
Elizabeth the daughter of John Paulmer buried the 12 of June. 
—_ _ wife of Thomas Palmer, mason, was buried the 7th November 


1663. 
Sarah the wife of John Palmer buried 29 of December 1670. 
The family of Palmer is still resident in Derby. 


(To be continued. ) | 
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Original Document. 


Tue following interesting document is communicated by Mr. Fred- 
eric Bradley, of Chesterfield. Mr. Bradley says, “I send you a copy 
of an old Award made 35th Henry VIII. by S' John Chaworthe 
and S' Philip Draycot, K*. betw. John Selioke, of Haselbarow, and 
John Parker, of Norton Lees, which I venture to think the readers of 
the “ Retiquary” will not consider unworthy of a place in its pages. 
It relates to two families of great respectability in the annals of 
Derbyshire. Parker is still a name of common occurrence in the 
county, but Selioke has long since become extinct. Geo. Selyoke, of 
Haselbarow, purchased, Ist June, 9 Eliz. the Manor of Dronfield, of 
Francis Rodes.” 


To all true Xpen people To whome this psent wrytyng Indentid shall come, here, 
see or rede. St. John Chaworthe and S*. Phelype Draycot, Knyghts, SENDITHE 
greatyng. Wheras dyuo. Stryves, variaunces, accyons, suttes and debates haith been 
pate haide, moved and dependyng BETwix John Selioke of Hasilbarowe in the Countie 
of Derbi, Gentilman of that oone ptie And John Parker of Norton lees of the same 
countie gentilman « of that oyt. ptie Of and for the Right, title, intest, use and occu- 
pacon of too Tents with all man. of lands, leysurs, cloesurs, pasturs, woodds and 
comens with ther appotenncs to the said too tents apperteynyg or belongyng wherof 
one tente liethe in Gledelees in the countie of Yorke Sutyme in the holdyng of 
Thomas Gill, and the oyt. Tente is noiated J urdenthorpe in the lordshipe of Norton 
in the countie of Derbi. FOR the whiche right, title, Intest, possession, vse & 
occupacon of the before namyd too tents wth thear appotennes as well the said John 
Selick as the affor namyd John Pker haith surmytted and put them in the arbitra- 
ment, ordynnce, dome and Jugement of the said Sr. John Chaworthe & Sr, Phelype 
Draycot, Knyghts arbitratos by mediacon, avise & assent of the said pties indifferently 
elect and chosen. WHERUPPON wee the forsaid arbitratours taking vpon vs the 
buysynes, cuere & charge of ys oure psent awarde to here and duely to examen as well 
the demaunds, compleynts and wrongs of the said pties as the answers, pves and ex- 
cuses of & to the same : AJ] whiche demaunds, compleynts, wrongs oyt. suetts & causes 
dependyng vpon the pmisses the said arbitratos by gud delibacon therof herde & ex- 
amyned THE FORSAID arbitratos the vjth day of Auguste in the xxxvth yere of the 
Reigne of o*. most drade Souayne lorde King henry the eight by the agremet and 
assent of the said pties haith domed, arbitratid, ordeyned & Juged of & in the pmisses 
In man. & fome folowyng: That is to say—That y® forsaid Jonn Seliok his heires, 
executours and assignes shall peassablie have, occupie and enjoye for eu’more the for 
said Tente with all oyt u man. . of lands, cloesurs, leysurs, pasturs, wudds & comens wth 
all & singler the appotennes noiated Jurdenthorpe in the lordshipe of Norton in the 
Countie of Derbi withoute vexacon, troeble, let or impedymet of the said John pker 
orof his heires or assignes or any oy" for r hym or in their name LIKE VIESE wee awarde, 
ordeyn and dome that the saide John pker his heires & assignes for eu shall peassablie 
occupie enjoye & have the oyt tente in Gledlees in the countie of yorke in as ample & 
large man. as Thomas Gill late held & occupied wth all man. of cloesus, Jands, leysurs, 
pasturs, wudds & comens wth the appotennes to the said tente belongyng or appteynyg 
ypon condicon that the same John Pker content & pay or cause to be truely contentid, 
paid & satisfied xv li. sterlyng vnto the said John Selioke his heires or assignes withyn 
the space of too yeres next folowyg the date above written. And then either ptie to 
make oy’ all such sufficient assurans of the pmisses as can or may be bi either of them 
or ther counsell lerned, devised or advised at the costes and charges indifferently be- 
twix them, ALSO we awarde that in the mean tyme vntill the said hoole some of 
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xv li. sterlyng be wele & truely paide bi the said John Pker as is above said to the 
said John Selioke that either ptie shall occupie the pmisses in like man. as they nowe 
doo at this psent tyme of the makyng of this or awarde, PVIDET ALWEY if it so happon 
the said John Pker do not weell & truely contet and pay the said xv li. sterlyng vnto 
the said John Selioke or his assignes withyn the tyme & space of too yeres as is men. 
cioned above That then wee furthur awarde, ordeyn, dome & Juge that the said John 
Selioke and his heires shall enjoye & peassablie have all the hoole title, right, Intest, 
occupacon, vse & possession of the said too Tents & all oyr the pmisses with thear 
appotenncs to the said John Selioke and his heires for eu more ; And the said John 
Seliok his heires or assignes to content & pay or cause to be paide to the same John 
Pker his heires or assignes the some of vjli. xiij os. iiij d. sterlyng in full conten 
tacon and recompence of all such ‘intest, title, right, vse, possession or Occupacon as 
the said John Pker or any other to his vse nowe haithe or doith occupie, And to make 
the said John Selioke & his heires such assurans as shal be devised or advised bi the 
said John Selioke or his counsell lerned in the lawe. In WITNESE herof wee the said 
arbitratos as the said pties to this of p’sent awarde haith sette o™ seales and subscribed 
or names the day & yere above written. 


JoHN Cua (,fcal & portion of ) H. 


Pair (L.S.) Draycor K. 
(L. 8.) Jonn. Setyox. 


Annexed to the above is the following :— 


This bill made the fyrst day of August in the xxxvijth yere of henry the ght by the 
grace of God Kinge of England ffraunce and Irelond, Defendor. of the faithe and 
Sup’me hed of the churche of England and also of Irelond next vnder christ—wyt- 
nessethe that I John Selyoke of hasselbarowe wthin the countie of Derbie gentylman 
have receyved & hadd the day of making hereof of John Pker of norton lees wthin the 
said countie gentylman ffyftyn pounds sterlinge dewe vnto me the said John Selyoke 
by the awarde & Judgment of S*. John Chaworthe and Sr, Philip Drayeot, Knights 
as more playnly dothe appere in the said Awarde And I the said Jobn Selioke do 
knowledge my self to be well and truly contented, satisfyed & payd the forsaid some 
of xvli. and the said John Pker his heires, executors & assignes by thees p’sents 
clerly to be accquyted & descharged for eu. In wytnes wherof I the above named 
John Selioke have subscribed this quyttunce wth my own hand & sett my Seale the 
day & yere abovesaid. 


p. me JoHEM. SELYOK. (L. 8.) 





Notes on Books, 


BOETHIUS.* 
Mr. Fox, the deeply learned and accomplished Rector of Morley, has done really 
good and important service to literature, and to archeology, by the publication ina 
portable and cheap form, of the translation of King Alfred the Great’s version of the 





* King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethius De Corsolatione Philosophie : with 
a literal English Translation, Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. SAMUEL Fox, 
Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. 1 vol. 12 mo. pp. 400. (Forming one of the vols. of 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library). 
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“Consolatione Philosophie” of Boethius, which will be received as a great boon by 
all who take an interest in these early writings. Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, 
says Mr. Fox, ** was born between A.D. 470 and 475. His father dying while he was 
young, he was brought up among his father’s friends at Rome, who were distinguished 
men, and of whom Symmachus, to whom allusion is made, was one. Boethius was 
famous for his general learning, and also for his extensive charities. He married 
Rusticiana, the daughter of Symmachus, and was the father of two sons, Aurelius 
Anicius Symmachus, and Anicius Manlius Severinvs Boethius, who were consuls A.D. 
§22. His high character naturally brought him into public notice, and, after being 
consul A.D. 510, he attracted the attention of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who 
gave him a responsible appointment in his court, and consulted him on many impor- 
tant subjects. After attaining the greatest height of wae a, his happi- 
ness was suddenly overcast. His unflinching integrity provoked enmity in the court 
of Theodoric; and his boldness in pleading the cause of Albinus, when accused of 
treason by an informer, seems to have afforded his enemies a plea for charging him 
and Symmachus with the intention of delivering Rome from the barbarian yoke. 
Whatever grounds there may have been for the charge, he was treated with great 
injustice, not being allowed a trial, and a sentence of confiscation and death being 

against him without a hearing! He was imprisoned in the baptistry of the 
church at Ticinum, which was to be seen A.D. 1584; and during this imprisonment 
he wrote his books De Consolatione Philosophiz. He was afterwards beheaded, or, 
according to some writers, he was beaten to death with clubs. Symmachus was also 
beheaded, and Rusticiana was reduced to poverty, until, through the kindness of the 
widow of Theodoric, who was regent during her son’s minority, her husband’s confis- 
cated properyy was restored to her. A tomb was erected to the memory of Boethius 
by Luitprand, king of the Lombards, in the church of §. Pietro Cielo d’Oro ; and 
afterwards a more magnificent one by Otho ILI., with an epitaph by Pope Sylvester II. 
There is much difficulty in deciding whether Boethius was a Christian or a devout 
heathen. Whatever he may have been, there is not in the original treatise any men- 
tion of the consolations which Christianity affords to the unfortunate. As 1s else- 
where stated, any allusions to the Christian religion which occur in the following 
pages, are introduced by King Alfred. 

“ The peculiar circumstances of King Alfred’s life, very naturally produced a sym- 
pathy in his mind for the sufferings of the noble Roman, and were the happy means 
of producing a work, in which, at the distance of a thousand years, we can hear, as it 
were, our revered sovereign speaking to usin his own language, on some of the most 
important topics of human life! For although King Alfred professed to translate the 
work of Boethius, yet he inserted in various parts many of his own thoughts and feel- 
ings, and thus composed several moral essays, in which he has, in a manner, trans- 
mitted himself to posterity. The imperfection of King Alfred’s early education will 
account for a few mistakes in names and historical facts. These, however, by no 
means lessen the value of the translation ; and iustead of wondering at their occur- 
rence, one should rather feel surprised that they are not more numerous and more 
important, considering the disadvantages under which he laboured. The translation 
was made, as the Royal author states, amid ‘various and manifold worldly occupa- 
pations, which often busied him both in mind and body. The occupations,’ said he, 
‘are very difficult to be numbered which in his days came upon the kingdoms which 
he had undertaken to govern.’ On this account our wonder may well be excited, 
since we meet with literary attainments which, in those days, were to be sought rather 
in the retirement of the cloister than in the noise and tumult of acamp, which was 
often in the neighbourhood of harassing foes.” 

King Alfred altered the arrangement of Boethius’s work, and, as will have been 
seen, added his own observations throughout, and Mr. Fox has carefully translated 
the entire version, and thus givev to the student the entire work as left by Alfred. 
It would be impossible to overrate the excellence of Mr. Fox’s translation, which is 
oneof the most careful and reliable which it is possible to produce, and the work is 
rendered doubly valuable, by having the Saxon text and the translation, facing each 
other, page by page, throughout. 

Of the “‘ Metres of Boethius,” Mr. Fox has, instead of giving his own literal trans- 
lation, appended a free and thoroughly poetical rendering by Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
However good this free translation may be, and however pleasantly it may read, it 
would have been better had the ieteral one of the learned editor been given as well, 
and in another edition (which no doubt will soon be called for), we trust to see this 
addition made. We repeat that the thanks of all are eminently due to the Rev. Mr. 
Fox, the translator, and to Mr. Bohn, the publisher, for presenting in so excellent 
and so cheap a form this valuable work. . 
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LEEDS.* 


Mr. Wricut, whose name is familiar to the readers of the “‘ RELIQUARY,” by his 
valuable contributions to its pages, and to archzologists generally by his many works 
on antiquarian subjects, in April last delivered an able and deeply interesting lecture 
to the members of the “‘ Philosophical and Literary Society o' Leeds,” on the earl 
history of their town, and on some of the questions of pre-historic archzxology whi 
are being agitated at the preseut time. is lecture has, wisely, been published in 
pamphlet form, and is therefore available to archzologists generally. Mr. Wright dis. 
cusses the questions regarding the stone, bronze, and iron periods and gives a capital 
insight into the history of the district around Leeds, from the earliest times down to 
the Norman Conquest ; and his —— is one which cannot fail to be read with 
interest by archeologists, not only in Yorkshire, but in every other county. 





A New Macazine has lately made its appearance, under the strange title of “ Th 
Anti-Teapot Review. A Magazine of Politics, Literature, and Art. Edited by Men. 
bers of the. Oniversities, and written only by Members of the Anti-Teapot Scciety of 
Europe.”+ Its object appears to be to oppose and counteract shamming, hypocrisy, 
and cant, in whatever shape it may be found, and in whatever quarter it may exist, 
Its writers are very caustic, and evidently ‘‘ write with a will” and a determination 
which is very commendable, and no doubt will do good in their day and generation, 
Judging from the advertisements on the cover of this serial, the ‘‘ Anti-T 
Society” has other objects besides the publication of this organ of its opinions. It 
appears that there are an “ A. T. 8. Boat Club ;” an “A. T. 8. Cricket Club ;” an 
“A. T. 8. Fives Club;” an “A. T. 8. Choral Society ;” and “‘ A. T. S. Music Books.” 
From the same advertisements we find that the ‘‘ President of the A. T. 8.” recom. 
mends London lodgings ; that an enterprising tradesman of Oxford offers very gene- 
rously to ‘supply all members of the A. T. S. with cricketing materials at moderate 
charges ;” and that another Oxford tradesman, ‘‘ having been appointed by the Pre. 
sident as agent to the A. T. S., is pre to supply the authorized Uniforms of the 
A. T. 8. at a fixed scale of charges.” Finally, we find that announcements of the 
marriage of members of the society are made on the cover in an official manner, as 
for instance, ‘‘ John Charles Young, Esq., A. T. S., M. A.,” to Mary Anne somebody 
or other. If the great principle of the members is to oppose and expose humbug in 
every shape, the society must take care it has not occasion to expose itself. With its 
uniforms and other things we have just pointed out, it fairly lays itself open, in our 
opinion, to lampoon, sarcasm, and ridicule. The principle of the suciety is thoroughly 
good, and it is a pity it should clothe itself in the outward and visible signs of that 
which its principle opposes. 





Potes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


HUDDERSFIELD ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE have great pleasure in making a note of the formation of an Archzological and 
es Society at Huddersfield, which has been commenced under most favour- 


able and promising circumstances. The neighbourhood is rich in antiquities, and in 
topographical and historical interest, and we cordially wish the society God speed in 
its work of usefulness. The first public meeting was held on the eighth of July, 
under the presidency of Dr. Turnbull. At this meeting the indefatigable and learned 
secretary of the society, the Rev. George Lloyd, of Thurstonland, explained the ob- 
jects of the association, which appear to be— 
I.—To preserve and illustrate the ancient monuments, history, and customs of 
our ancestors. 
IL—To collate and transcribe ancient charters, deeds, and documents, with the 
ulterior view of employing them as material for a compilation of the history 
and topography of this locality. 





* On the Early History of Leeds, in Yorkshire, and on some Questions of pre-Histori¢ 
fio agitated at the present time. By THomas WricHt, M.A., F.S.A., & 
Leeds: Edward Baines & Sons, 1864, pp. 30, 8vo. 

+ London: Houlston 4 Wright, 66, Paternoster Row. 
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Il.—That the immediate sphere of their researches and operations shall be 
oy connected with the four extensive and important parishes of 
Almondbury, Huddersfield, Kirkburton, and Kirkheaton, comprising the 
Deanery of Huddersfield, but not to exclude any matters of a kindred 
character which the executive of the Association shall deem necessary or 
interesting. 

During the reading of his paper, the rev. gentleman exhibited a heavy iron breast- 
plate, in his possession, worn (as was stated) by Captain Horsfall, at the siege of Pon- 
tefract Castle, of whom mention was made in Hunter’s history. This relic of an- 
tiquity was rescued from oblivion a few days ago, during a sale at Storthes’ Hall, 
where it was heaped among a lot of old iron and rubbish, and but for the ferreting 
disposition of the historian of Kirkburton parish, would ere this have been broken 
tp. = — by hoping to see every town and village possess its own arch»- 
ological society. 

‘Yr. Moorhouse, the historian of Kirkburton, read an excellent paper on the objects 
of the society, and the field of its operations, pointing out what has already been 
done, and what remains to do towards collecting materials for the history of the dis- 
ae The meeting was also addressed by the Revs. C. A. Hulbert, C. Packer, and 
T. James. 

Reports of the proceedings of the society will, from time to time, be given in our 
pages, and in the mean time we give a hint to our friends, that by becoming members 
of the society, they will be aiding in illustrating the antiquities of a most interesting 
and important district. Names of intending members are to be sent to the Rev. G. 
Lloyd, of Thurstonland, Huddersfield. 





A DERBYSHIRE MINER IN THE 171s CENTURY. 


Ix the Church of Conway, North Wales, is a tombstone containing the following 
singular epitaph— 





HERE LYETH Y® BODY 
OF NicH* HookEs oF 
Conway GET: WHO 
was y= 41° OHILD 
OF HIS FATHER W*¥ 
HOOKES EsQ: BY ALICE 
HIS WIFE AND Y® FATHER 
OF 27 CHILDREN WHO 
DYED ¥® 207! Day oF MaRcH 
1637 
NV. B.—THIs STONE WAS REU- 
IVED IN Y® YEAR 1720 
ATT Y= CHAR GE OF JOHN 
HOooKEs Esq. 
AND SINCE By THOS. 


Brapxey & W. ARCHER Esq’. 
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This member of a family remarkable for its fecundity, appears to have been an Alder. 
man of the town of Conway, according to an inscription, dated 1613, on a beam over 
the fireplace of the Town Hall. In Louis's Gleanings in North Wales (page 38), it ig 
stated that he sprung from “a very ancient family from Derbyshire,” and that “he 
was a miner, and became a man of property, but from whence he obtained the ore ig 
not recorded.” Louis does not state from whence he derived his information, but 
several collateral circumstances undoubtedly tend to prove its correctness. It is ex. 
tremely probable, that as a miner in Derbyshire, Mr. Hookes may not have met with 
much success, and that this was the cause of his settling in North Wales. In the 
neighbourhood of Conway there are several districts where lead mines have been 
worked from time immemorial, particularly on the Great Orme’s Head, distant but a 
few miles from Conway, and close to the now fashionable watering-place of Lian. 
dudno, which until lately was a small village, tenanted by miners and fishermen, and 
— 5 mines of which place it is very likely that P,P Hookes derived his 
wealth. 

T. N. BRUSHFIELD, M.D, 

County Asylum, Chester. 





WOOL DUST. 


In the Daily Telegraph of a week or two ago, the following advertisement appeared— 
** A Reward of Twenty Pounds will be given to any person who can remove a WooL 
Dust, which has injured health, and still remains in the house. Address to 8. J. G., 
7, Belvedere Road, beth, 8.” This advertisement has puzzled many, and I shall 
be glad to gain information concerning it. Is it a superstitiously believed entity? If 
hall be much obliged, 

F, Wisox, 


any of your correspondents versed in folk-lore can explain it, I s 
London. 





DERBYSHIRE MEN. 


** Derbyshire born, and Derbyshire bred, 
Strong in the arm, but weak in the head.” 


OLD PROVERB. 


**T’ Darbyshire who’re born an’ bred, 
Are strong i’ th’ arm, bu’ weak i’ th’ head :” 
So th’ lying Proverb says. 
Strength o’ th’ arm, who doubts shall feel; 
Strength o’ th’ head, its power con seal 
The lips that scoff, always. 


The rich vein’d Mine, the Mountain hoar, 
We sink, an’ blast, an’ pierce, an’ bore 
By th’ might o’ Darby brawn. 
An’ Darby brain con think an’ plon, 
As well as that o’ ony mon; 
An’ clearly as the morn. 


** Strong i’ th’ arm, an’ strong i’ th’ head,” 
The fou’ fause Proverb should ha’ said, 
If th’ truth she meant to tell. 

Bu’ th’ union, so wise an’ rare, 
O’ brawn an’ brain, she didna care 
To see or speak of well. 


The jealous jade, nor Darby born, 
Where praise wor due, pour’d forth bu’ scorn, 
An’ lying words let fau. 
Bw’ far above the Proverb stands 
The Truth, that God’s Almighty hands 
Ha’ welded strength an’ mind i’ one; 
An’ pour’d it down i’ plenty on 
ra Darbyshire men au. 
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IMMANUEL HALTON. 


Sivce this article was in type we have received a suggestion, that we have misunder- 
stood the entry of 24 April, 1628, in the Parish Register of Greystoke, its purport not 
being that Immanuel Halton was the son of Miles Halton, and of Margaret, daughter 
of Anthony Robinson, but that on that day were baptized Immanuel Halton, the son 
of Miles Halton, and also Margaret, the daughter of Anthony Robinson. 

Should this turn out to be the true reading of this enigmatical entry, Blore is pro- 
bably right as to the name of Immanuel Halton’s mother. 


C. H. & THompson Coorer, 





BEIGHTON, OF WIRKSWORTH. 


1 Hope the following notice of Mr. Beighton, which I have copied from Willis’ 
Current Notes, of December, 1851, will be the means of ascertaining the writer 
who claims to be of the kindred of Mr. Beighton, of whom I should like to know a little 
more than Ido. He was Rector of Egham, where in the churchyard is his tombstone, 
with an elegant epitaph, which unfortunately I have mislaid. I wish some of your 
correspondents would give it tous. The Kev. Thomas Beighton, Rector of Egham, 
Surrey, sold his Wirksworth estate, or part of it, 1746. Lysons’ says the Beightons 
of Wirksworth rose to eminence through the lead mines, and obtained a grant of arms, 
but soon became extinct. T. N. Incg. 


29 Nov. 
“Dear Str,—If you think it worth while to rescue from oblivion the following anec- 
dote of the late Mr. Garrick, by inserting it in your Current Notes, it is much at your 
service. I have heard it more than once related by my father, who was nearest of kin 
to the other party named (Mr. Beighton), and was present on the occasion referred to. 


“T am, yours faithfully, WwW. BP. 


“ Mr. Garrick was on terms of intimacy with Mr. Beighton, a clergyman residing at 
Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, to whom he paid an annual visit. On one of these occa- 
sions Mr. Beighton, who had received promises of preferment from several men of 
rank with whom he was acquainted, expressed to Garrick, as they sat at dinner, his 
disappointment at their long delay of his expectations ; on which Garrick observed, 
‘Well, Beighton, as your great friends will do nothing for you, we must see what 
we show folks can do.’ The subject then dropped, and Mr. Beighton thought no 
more about it, till some months afterwards he received a letter from Garrick, enclos- 
ing one from Lord Orford, offering him the presentation to a living, which being within 
an easy distance from London, was the more acceptable to a man of literary habits 
like Mr. Beighton. ‘There he spent the remainder of his life, and dying before Gar- 
rick, he bequeathed to him, as the remembrance which he knew the great actor would 
most highly esteem, his valuable and extensive library, which he had taken great pains 
in collecting.” 





SEAL OF THE ABBEY OF ST. THOMAS THE MARTYR, DUBLIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


8tr,—When correcting the proof of my short letterpress illustration of the Seal of 
this house, which you have engraved at page 9, I allowed one or two errors to escape 
me. The inscription should read — 


Obverse—SIGILLVM : COMMUNE : .......+.00+ IE : SANCT 
— - es 
Reverse— VS : SCI : THOM : DVBLINIE. 


Perhaps the legend when perfect ran as follows— 


Obverse—SIGILLVM : COMMVNE : [ABBAT]IE : SANC[TI : THOM : DUBLINIE]. 
Reverse—[SIGILLVM : COMMVNE : DOM]US : SANCTI : THOME : DUBLINIE. 


Thus combining the seals both of the Abbot and the Convent. I am glad to perceive 
by your editorial note, that a paper on the martyrdom of St. Thomas A’Becket, as 
illustrated by seals, is in hand. 

At page 10, for Henry VII. read Henry VIII. ’ 
Yours, &c. J. GRAVES. 
The Rectory, Inisnag, Stoneyford. 
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ON THE MONUMENT OF SIR DUDLEY CAREW, KNIGHT, IN EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 


UNDER the South Tower in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Exeter, is a fine mural monument to 
Sir Dudley Peter Carew, Knight, who died at Ross, in Ireland, November, 27th, and 
was buried at Waterford, the 15th of December, 1575. The monument consists ofa 
pediment supported by fluted Corinthian columns. In the centre is a kneeling 

of Sir Dudley Peter Carew, with the motto—CREDE CARNIS RESURRECTIONEM 
VITAM ETERNAM, on ariband. Around the figure are sixteen shields of arms, and 
other shields occur beneath the pillars, while the pediment is likewise surmounted with 
the arms, crest, and mantling. On the architrave is the motto in large letters— 
FELICE CHI PVO, and on the pediment is the following inscription— 


** Viro Nobilissimo D. Petro Carewe Equite Aurato Est hoc Structum monumentum 
¥ —— —— = Lagnia Hibernis 27 Novemb. Sepultus autem Waterfordia 
ecemb, 4 


This monument and its inscription struck me when but a child. The inscription, 
** Felice chi puo,” was a puzzle, even after I had discovered it to be Italian, and knew 
the meaning of the words—‘ Happy is he who can.” Perhaps some of your corre. 
spondents can say whether this was the motto of the family. so, perhaps it alludes 
to their estimate of power ; their own, or that at which they aimed. But when placed 
over the attitude of a human figure in the attitude of devotion, it may have been in- 
tended to signify, ‘‘ Happy is he who can pray /” Or there may be an allusion to the 
classical lines— 

“ Felix qui potint rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari !” 
a Seow is he who can understand the causes of things, 
And who puts every fear beneath his feet, ~ 
And inexorable fate, and the din of greedy Acheron !” 


VIRGIL, Georg. ii. line 490—3. 
I have read many histories and topographical descriptions of Exeter, and its vener- 


able Cathedral, but do not recollect to have met with any description or explanation 
of the monument in question. EXoONIENSB, 





HARTINGTON—JAMES ASHBURN. 


In the communication by “‘ Esligh,” on page 56 of the present volume of the “ REt- 
QuarRy,” the word feeff (feof or fee), is right. The shields there engraved, are those 
of Beauchamp, Lancaster, and Clinton. 

On the same page your co’ ndent should have given you the date of the death 
of James Ashburn, tag, viz.—1712. In the 7 apher and Genealogist, there is 
no note on James Ashburn. Can you, or any of your readers, ascertain whether he 
ay > really a Derbyshire man ? J. G. NicHoLs. 





PETRIFIED HUMAN BODY. 
A PETRIFIED yo ag discovered in Hathersage Churchyard, in Derbyshire, in 1781, 
of which the following is a description, copied verbatim from a letter in the posses 
sion of the son of the gentleman to whom it was addressed :— 


“‘Carrhead, Hathersage, 9 Dec. 1789. 

“Dear Sin,—By your request, I send you as particular account as pee, re 
to the corpse of Mr. Benjn. Ashton ; he was interr’d the 29th, Dect. 1725, in the 424 
ear of his age (very corpulent) & was taken*up May 31st, 1781. His coffin was of oak 
is, inch & a half thick, & as sound as when laid in the ground ; as they lay over 
head in water, men were set to work to lade water all night for to keep it down while 
the corpse was laid in the ground again. The coffin being opened, his Tete was found 
entirely in the same ure as when laid in, only with this difference, that it was 
co! ed as hard as flint. His breast, belly, & face, were swarthy, but when turned 
over, his back & all the that lay under was nearly of the same color as when pu 
into the coffin at first. His head was broke off with taking him out of the coffin, but 
was put in again as near the same posture as possible. This is as minute account asI 

can give ou. “ From yr. obt. humble servant, 

“To Mr. N. C., Edale.” ‘*‘ Henry IpRotsow.” 


Henry Ibbotson is believed to have been the Clerk of Hathersage Church, Can 
readers supplv further particulars? . We 
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